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TO 


The Young Abithmetioian 
wh8m 

I KNOW BEST AND LOVE BEST — 

•my daughter 

BROlfWEN 




A few strong instincts and a few plain rules. 

WoRI)SWORTH_. 


pursued in the spirit of a philosopher not of a shop- 
keeper, arithmetic has a very great and elevating effect, 
oompellmg the%otil to reason ^out abstract number, and 
rebelling against the introduction of visible or tangible objects 


into the argument. 


Plato ; The Bepuhlic. 


And what of all this ? hfarry, read^the book and you shall 
know ; but read nothing except you read all. And why so ? 
Because the beginning shews not the middle, and the middle 
shews not the latter end. 

Thomas Belokey : The OentUk Cruft (1543-1600). 
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Rarely is a teaclier satisfied with the arithiaelKs 
of his class. He is not allowed to •be. Somebody 
always has gomething to say about it — generally 
something unpleasant.^ If^t is not a colleg,gue, it 
is probably an inspector ; if it is neither of these, 
^t^is a parent or an employer. And even when 
the criticism is not aimed at a particular person, 
but lies couched in a general •report on a public 
examination, or in a survey of a prescribed area, 
or in an -utterance from the platform or the press, 
its generality makes it none the less a disturbing 
force. The circle of disturbance is larger, that is 
all. Like slugs fired from a^blunderbuss, the dis- 
charge hits many though it kills none. Not that 
one can object to these general criticisms. On 
the whole they do good. Whg.t the teacher has 
to do is to grow a skin thin enough to let him 
know when he is hit, but thick enough to protect 
him from serious wounds. It is true that many 
of these blunderbuss criticisms scatter through the 
empty air and hit nothing (this is specially true of 
those that come from the employer and the press), 
but some o£ them reiich home. Some of them 
touch real points of weakness. And these, as a 
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rale, are the charges that are common, to all the 
indictments. 

What the critics say, and say with one'voice, is 
that the fundamentals are weak ; that onr children 
are badly grounded in the very ABC of arithmetic. 
Tfiey don’t complain that the pupils can’t work 
compound proportion ; but they do complain that 
they can’t work compound multiplication. Nobody 
grumbles at their not^ knowing logarithms; but 
everybody grumbles at their not knowing the 
multiplication table, and not being able to add 
and subtract with that ease and accuracy which 
ordinary life demands. 

There is no lack of excellent textbooks on the 
market. There aie Common-sense Arithmetics 
which are chock full of common sense, and Efficiency 
Arithmetics which cannot fail to make a lad 
efficient if he can ojdy be induced to work the 
examples. And there are many others equally 
good, and, to all appearances, equally worthy of 
their titles. Nor js there a lack of good books on 
the teaching of arithmetic. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a clearer or more comprehensive book than 
Mr. E. F. Potter’s, or a more helpful and charming 
little book than Miss Jearmie B. Thomson’s. And 
yet our pupils bungle at the very rudiments of the 
subject. The only conclusion I can come to is 
that the textbooks are too good for the pupils. 
The arithmetical fare we offer them is ill-suited to 
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their digestions : it is either too rich or too much. 
What they need is a simpler diet, »diet which tliey 
can manifestly t^ into sound bone and muscle, 
a diet for which a keen appetite is the best sauce. 
From what I can discover, the appetite at present 
is norfe too good. 

As for our books on method, they all sufier from 
an excess of logic and a dearth of psychology. 
They followk tradition in stressing the rational side 
of arithmetic. After makmg a few concessions to 
the immature mind, which may be allowed to gain 
iAs first notions of number from bricks or beans, 
they hasten to apply general principles to particular 
instances. They proceed deductively. Every step 
at every stage has to be reasoned out. No unex- 
plained’process is allowed to taken on trust and 
used on the sole ground that the process works. 
No lumps of knowledge, however useful they may 
be as they are, are allowed, even for a while, Jn 
escape the grinding of the logical machine. And 
arithmetic is almost made to appear as a mere 
branch of deductive logic. 

This is the English view. But there is another 
view which finds its clearest utterance in Thorn- 
dike’s book on The Psychology of Arithmetic. This 
book sets the tune to which all American educators 
now dance. Arithmetic is presented as an inductive 
science. Eeasoning starts with the concrete fact 
and ends with the dbncrete fact. Children leam 
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arithmetic by working sums. The justification for 
the mode of procedure is that the answer is right. 
The ground for belieying the answer to be right is 
the word of the teacher, or the result got by re- 
versing the process, or, in the last resort, the irre- 
futable evidence afiorded by counting. ThS” child 
do^ U thing first and xmderstands it after. Doing 
is the important thing ; and practice in doing — the 
practice that, “ line upon line, here a little and 
there a little,” fixes dee;per and deeper a series of 
habits. Arithmetic is in fact not so much an 
application of broad general principles as ap 
organisation of habits. 

Thus we have on the one hand the English view 
that arithmetic is logic, and the American view 
that it is habit. Tfte contrast is interesting and 
significant ; but it is not new. It resembles, in 
fact, the antithesis between the Platonic and the 
Apstotelian views of tirtue. To Plato virtue is 
knowledge ; to Aristotle it is habit. To Plato it 
is an intellectual grasp of the consequences of our 
acts ; to Aristotle it*is the practice of choosing the 
mean between two extremes. 

These difierences in emphasis and in outlook are 
not of mere theoretical import : they vitally afiect 
practice. They prescribe what we shall teach, 
how we shall teach it, and Ijow we shall test it. 
Hence the study of these two contrasting attitudes 
may yield us the key to the* solution ©f our diffi- 
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culties. i tliink tke key is really there ; but it is 
a duplicate key, or rather a, multiplicate key* I 
had myself on certain vital points come to pretty 
much the same conclusions as Thorndike long 
before I knew what Thorndike’s conclusions were. 
So nO doubt had many of my readers. ThejDut- 
standing fact is that the habit element in aritlSnetic 
has in recent years in England been obscured by 
ill-founded, views on the place and function of 
intelligence in the study ^f the subject. .And one 
of the main aims of this little book is to remove 
ihe obscurity, and to reveal the r 61 e of habit in the 
mastery of arithhietic ; to show that in the erec- 
tion of a sound fabric of knowledge, though intelli- 
gence may be the architect and builder, yet it is 
habit that gives cohesion to tl^ bricks and adhesion 
to the mortar, and to attempt to build without its 
aid is worse than trying to build m sand : it is 
trying to build mth sand. 

Although this book aims at reconciliation, it 
must not be thought that I am mainly concerned 
in balancing pros and cons, or in expanding the 
sentence ; “ Much may be said on both sides.” I 
am not. I don’t sit on the fence : I come down 
definitely on one side or the other. Let me cite a 
few instances. I think the method of teaching 
subtraction by decomposition a vicious method. 
I am convinced that the policy of shirking long 
division till late in* the courae and substituting 
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division by factors is wasteful and inefiective. I 
hold that conap^mnd? multiplication by factors is a 
clumsier method than direct mu|tiplicatioiv “ one 
line, and that the unitary method of working pro- 
portion is more cumbersome that the fractional 
mejiiod. And I am a great believer in the King’s 
highway — in having one good standard method of 
working a given type of sum. I have observed 
that those who show too^eager a desire to avoid the 
beaten track and discover short cuta often come 
to grief. They either lose their way or arrive late. 
Meanwhile their more pedestrian classmates who 
have gone the longest way round have really found 
the nearest way home. 

We must distinguish (if we can) between new 
ideas that have come to stay and new ideas that 
arise from chance and change — ideas which are in 
the fashion, and have in consequence a certain air 
oi smartness, but com^ off badly when subjected 
to the wear and tear of the classroom. The worst 
of it is, when one idea gets into fashion it pushes 
another idea out of fashion. And the other is often 
the better of the two. It was the fate that befell 
“ equal additions ” when “ decomposition ” got 
into vogue ; it is a disaster that threatens to befall 
that good old method of multiplying decimals — 
counting the decimal places.*- The ground of the 
threatened taboo seems to be that if this old method 
is continued, children will be getting* their sunm 
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ri^M all over the place, and there will be no ^eed 
for them to acquire somef particular piece of 
pedantic ritual. , There are other rules, too, which 
have recently come under the ban of the doctrin- 
aire, ^rules such as proportion, practice, alligation, 
and the reduction of problems to types. Suc^ans 
are, as a rule, quite unreasonable ; they have no 
basis in theory, no justification in practice. 

This bold (and bald) cqpfession of faith may seem 
to contain a touch of defiance : I may ^em to be 
trailing my coat. In reality I am merely trying 

be honest, tryjng to tell the reader what he may 
expect to find in the pages |hat follow. The one 
question which I have steadily kept before me is : 
What axe the methods which, while theoretically 
sound, succeed best with children ? What, in 
other words, are the methods which enable the 
young learner to get the most sums right in the 
shortest time ? The evidence I seek is that, of 
experiment and experience, and my court of 
appeal is the classroom. 

There is no branch of studjf which is so domin- 
ated by examinations as arithmetic. iFor it is the 
most examinable subject in the curriculum ; and 
being the most examinable it is the most examined. 
Whatever the type of general examination, arith- 
metic is sure to Wbrought in. Even the intelli- 
gence examination is not exempt. Indeed, it has 
introduced a new model— a Parisian model, popu- 
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larised if not invented by Alfred Binet. The 
technique of tbe*mental test demands that a ques- 
tion should be brief, simple, an^ unequiv^cably 
scorable. It should, if possible, carry one mark 
or none. This technique has already begm to 
influence the examination question in arithmetic : 
it h^ reduced its size and its complexity. And 
in so doing it has led to the invasion of new terri- 
tory. Let us look for a poment at thh old order 
of things'^ which is still, in the main, the pre- 
vailing order of things. The traditional test in 
arithmetic consists of a number oj questions, eacif 
of which takes from^ ten to jfifteen minutes to 
answer. The examination sum is a ten-minutes 
sum. If another paper is set, it consists of puental 
arithmetic questions with about ten seconds 
allowed for each. The range between the ten- 
seconds sum and the ten-minutes sum k entirely 
untouched. Here is a htige tract of No-man 's-land 
the existence of which is ignored by the examiner. 
And yet in everyday life this is the very region in 
which most of our calculations lie. If it be objected 
that the neglect applies to exammation sums only, 
it may be replied that classroom sums are echoes 
of examination sums ; for nearly all the arithmetic 
done in our schools (I state it as a fact, not as a 
fault) is done in preparatioir for some sort of 
exammation. A change in the examination must 
mean a change in the teaching, and a bbok which 
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deals witii teackiBg must take cognisance of .tie 
fact. 

I d» not propose to discuss why we teach arith- 
metic, because that is a question which nobody 
really asks with a genuine desire to hear the 
answer. When he asks it at all, it is with a ^sire 
to tell the answer, not to hear it. The teacher 
never asks it. He knows he has to teach the 
subject in %ny case, and. he is content to leave it 
at that. But there are other questions wliich he is 
•constantly asking. How, for instance, may John 
■Smith, a decent, enough lad in his way, but one 
who seems to regard arit|j.metic as somethmg 
“from which the mmd instinctively retires” — 
how may John Smith be brought to take an interest 
in the subject 1 The question of motivation in 
fine is not fictitious : it is real, vital, and of perennial 
urgency. Pedagogical textbooks ignore it; they 
assume that John Smith do^ not exist ; they teach 
in effect that little children take to arithmetic as 
ducks take to water. All we have to do is to deal 
out to the little deara a nice of sums, and they 
will work them with avidity, and even ask for 
more. And their minds are all agog for explana- 
tions, eager to know the why and the wherefore 
of all the processes they employ. No teadher 
holds th^ views. Many of them indewi are filled 
with surprise when they find a ohM who will 
cipher, not as a tasi, but as a joy, and they will 
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secjretly point him out as a prodigy — ^as sometlimg 
strange and unfiatuial. And yet the subject is 
full of romance, as Professor Speaipian has recently 
been pointing out. “How comes it,” he asks, 
“that this mathematics, controller of destinies, 
sonije of delight, fount of emotion, breeder of 
romance, has arrived at being almost universally 
besmirched with the attribute of ‘ dull ’ ? ” He 
goes on to say : “ For ijiy parr, I would mainly 
attribute 'this huge miscarriage of justice to the 
manner in which the subject is being teught in- 
school.”^ That Professor Spea]jman is right P 
have little doubt. Biit whether he is right or wrong, 
he raises a question which clamours for an answer. 

As I have already said, I have attempted a recon- 
ciliation — or, if you •like, a compromise — between 
the extreme English view and the extreme Ameri- 
can view. There is another entente which I have 
at Jieart : a more complete underetanding between 
the primary school, and the secondary school, and 
a better co-ordination of methods. The methods 
are sometimes sadly*at variance, In the primary 
school, for instance, the pupil is taught to begin 
to multiply with the units figure of the multiplier ; 
in the secondary school he is taught to begin at 
the other end. This seems a small matter, but 
it is big with consequence to liie higher half of the 
arithmetic course. And in this instance the ex- 
1 Ths ChMooh^ Daoemb^ M, 1027,* 
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perimental evidence is on the side of the secondary 
school. There is a distinct* gaiif in beginning to 
multiply from tjie weightier side. 

At other times it is the primary school that is 
right and the secondary school wrong — right and 
wrong being determined as before by experioiental 
evidence. Primary-school children are taught a 
simple and extremely efficient method of multi- 
plying deeimals — ^the method of adding decimal 
places. It is a sound, rational method, easy to 
teach, easy to understand, easy to apply. It has 
■all the desirable^characteristics of a standard rule- 
of-thumb method. It depends, too, upon a prin- 
ciple which is of wide application in the higher 
branches of arithmetic. And yet, for some reason 
or other, thb sane and simj^e method is in many 
secondary schools regarded as arbitrary and irra- 
tional, and is as rigidly suppressed as though it 
were some deadly heresy destructive of aU mathe- 
matical integrity of mind. And in its place is put 
a cumbersome method of multiplying known as 
the “standard form” metlUbd — ^a method which 
takes nearly twice as long and is about half as 
accurate as the old-fashioned method. At firat I 
thought there was in “ standard form ” some 
mysterious virtue which had escaped my notice. 
But after dkcusskg the matter with the best 
mathematicians I know, I ind there isn’t. I was 
assured by one nfaster that it was a method 
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invented to prevent parents from helping children 
with their homeworks The real purpose, however, 
was to secure uniformity of method among entrants 
to secondary and public schools. The inventors 
of the method should try again, and invent a better 
one.* 

Th^obligations I have to acknowledge are many. 
The writers to whom I am chiefly indebted are 
Augustus De Morgan (the delight of the con- 
noisseur),* Sir Oliver Lodge, and Professors Spear- 
man, Nunn, and Thorndike. The main stimulus, 
to the writing of this book, however, has been mjt 
own experience in schools. Sucii views as I put 
forward are the harvest of many years of teaching, 
testing, observing, and experimenting. The fact 
that I have more reject for experiment than for 
opinion — including, I hope, my own opinion — 
does not prevent me from being inordinately pleased 
when I find myself in agreement with my friends ; 
especially when those friends happen to be both 
mathematicians and philosophers. I am happy 
therefore to record that Professor Spearman has 
read in manuscript the chapters on mathematical 
reasoning, and Professor Nunn the chapter on 
incommensurables, and that both concur generally 
in the views therein expressed. 

I am deeply indebted to my, colleague Mr. E. P. 
Bennett, who has read through the manuscript 
with much care, and has given me the benefit 
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of ids knowledge and experience. He kas also 
been kind enough to correct ike proofs. It is 
impossible to egress adequately my appreciation 
of the ready and generous help I have received in 
my arithmetic investigations for this and other 
books from teachers of all grades. Chief among 
them are Mr. A. Wisdom, Mr. J. G. Eobsdn, Mr. 
T. H. Elliott, Mr. H. R. Neilson, and Mr. H. H. 
Spratt. Sinally, I owe an accumulated debt of 
gratitude to Mr. W. Stanley Murrell, the Manager 
of the University of London Press, who has wisely 
counselled me fox many years, and has with great 
skill piloted a* number of my books through 
the straits of printmg and* binding out into the 
open sea. 

CinsvvirE. 

AprU 1928. 


P. B. Ballard. 
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TEACHING THE ESSENTIALS 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Chapter 1 

INTELLIGE^t^E AND HABIT. 

What a piece of work is man I How noble in reason I how 
infinite in faculties ! 

Shakespeare : Hamlet, 

A iiouse built upon reason is a fcouse built upon sand. 

Knowledge must become automatic before we are safe 
with it, 

Samuel Butleb : Life and Habit, 

<• 

^^lienever thought is necessary, it is to be exercised vigor* 
ously, but it should not be wasted over simple mechanical 
operations. 

Sm Outer Codgb : Eaey Mathematics, 

A GENEEATioN ago many of tie most vocal 
members of our profession made much ado about 
Intelligence. It was tbeif great word. They 
used it in aH their arguments ; they stressed it in 
all their speeches. The cultivation of intelligence 
was the grand aim and purpose of education, and 
the value of each branch of study was to be 
measured by the extent to which it furthered this 
great purpose. And a method of teaching was 
good or Bad according as it hastened or hindered 
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the growth of intelligence. Intelligence had thus 
become a touchstone* as well as a watchword. 
It is true that the meaning of the \w)rd was a4ittle 
obscure, and the sense in which it was used was 
prone to vacillate. Sometimes it meant this, and 
somefimes it meant that. In a general way, 
however, it included the higher, the more rational, 
the more distinctively human operations of the 
mind, and excluded those powers which* we share 
with the Ijeasts that perish. And as intelligence 
was the noblest function of the human mind, so 
was memory, in aU its manifestations, the most 
ignoble. Doubly ignoble was it when it took the 
form of habit memory — memory that had become 
so deeply embedded in brain and nerve as ,to be 
organic, to be part ‘and parcel of the human 
organism. For by this time the process had become 
so mechanical that it almost worked of its own 
accord. Man made in God's own image had been 
reduced to the level of a machine. And so, while 
intelligence was glorified, automatism was vilified ; 
while one was lauded t*o the skies, the other became 
an object of derision and scorn. 

It was an inspiring doctrine, well calculated to 
capture the young and generous mind. The very 
catchwords and slogans were full of appeal : 
“ Capacity, not content ” ; " Power which brings 
knowledge, not knowledge which may or may not 
bring power ” ; “ An agile minS rather than a full 
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mind ” ; “ The only habit w]iich j}he child shoald 
be allowed to form is the habit of contracting no 
habit at all ” (tifis from Rousseau’s Emile). These 
are attractive sentiments. The only objection to 
them, is that they won’t work. They are out of 
touch with reality. They are based on a-^alse 
notion of human nature, and of the role of intelli- 
gence on the one hand and of habit on the other 
in the building up of ‘human knowledge. The 
result is that they either do not influence practical 
teaching at all, or influence it to its hurt. 

The doctrine involves the belief that brain-power 
can be generated by special*studies — that mental 
gymnastics of a particular kind can produce a 
mental- gymnast of a general kind. The technical 
term for this theory is “ formal training.” The 
first man to shake English teachers out of their 
complacent trust in this, theory was Sir John 
Adams, then plain John Adams of Glasgow. *In 
his little book on Eerbartian Psychology published 
in 1897 he subtly and humorously insinuated such 
doubts into the minds of his readers that they 
soon ceased to talk about cultivating the faculty 
of intelligence. Others followed his lead. They 
took his matter though they changed his manner. 
Dr. Hayward preached the new Herbartian creed 
from the platform and from the professional press 
with all the ardour of an old Hebrew prophet. As 
Jonah predicted the downfall of Nineveh, so did 
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Ha3rward proclaim tlj.e downfall of Formal Train- 
ing, and many of his hearers thought he was tailri n g 
nonsense ; they now know he w*as talking plain 
common sense — with perhaps a touch of exaggera- 
tion to make it picturesque. Meanwhile •'Mr. 
Winch, with a keen eye for the essentials of a 
problem, had been putting the matter to the test 
of experiment. He re-christened the pjoblem and 
called it the problem of tfansfer. The question at 
issue appeared m* this form : Is ability acquired 
in one function transferred to another function, 
distinct and dissimilar ? A function gains with 
practice. Does it sh&re the gain with others, or 
does it keep it all for itself ? Mr. Winch’s conclu- 
sions were that though it keeps the huge bulk for 
itself, it does probably share a little of it with 
others. If there is any transfer, it is very small. 

In the meantime, researches of a difierent kind 
were being pursued by Alfred Binet in France and by 
Professor Spearman and Dr. Cyril Burt in England. 
These pioneers were ^oon joined by other workers 
in other lands, all intent on one task, the task of 
measuring that mysterious something which went 
under the name of intelligence. Absurd as seemed 
the attempt to measure so elusive a thing, the 
researchers hoped that the very^ attempt to measure 
it would enable them to identify it, to pin it down, 
to dejfine its nature and its» limits. And theii 
hopes have largely been realised. They have been 
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able to show that intelligence^manifests itself most 
umnistakably in those processes which are com- 
inonly*called rciffeoning ; that it is scarcely influ- 
enced at all by environment and training; and 
that'jt mainly determines a child’s capacity to 
profit by the lessons he receives at school, ■inci- 
dentally it has been brought to light that this 
“ intelligence ” of the psychologist is not quite 
what the man in the streft means by intejligence. 

What then becomes of the theory that the main 
object of teaching arithmetic, or indeed teaching 
'anjrthing else, is* the cultivation of intelligence ? 
When a teacher claims that*he is achieving this 
object ho does not quite mean what he says. 
What he really means is that he makes his pupils 
use what intelligence they already have — makes the 
child with five talents use his five, and the child 
with one talent use his onq. That is the most he 
can do. lie cannot by any species of jugglety 
turn a one-talent child into a two-talent child. 

Intelligence is the mind’s original capital (as Dr. 
William Garnett once phrased it), and the vital 
question is : Does ir accumulate simple interest or 
compound intcrestr ? The out-and-out opponents 
of formal training— whole-hoggers Eke Dr. Sleight 
— cling to the simple-interest theory. More cau- 
tious investigators ‘incline to the compound- 
interest theory with this important reservation : 
the amount of interest that is added to the original 
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capital is very small in comparison with, the capital 
itself. The whole question is complicated by the 
fact that intelligence is not the whole of the'inind’s 
native endowment. A man is born with certain 
specific abilities as weU as general ability and 
thela specific abilities are eminently trainable. I 
am here, however, dealing with general ability only, 
and am trying to show that the teacher's main 
concern with the intelligence of his cffildien ib to 
ensure tSat none, of the mind's capital is unused, 
that none of the talents is wrapped up in a napkin.' 

As the Victorian theorists’ views on the cultiva- 
bility of intelligence were wrong, so also were their 
views on the worthlessness of habit. It would not 
be difficult to turn the tables on the last generation 
and sing the praiseS of habit at the expense of 
intelligence. Indeed, one of their own contem- 
poraries has already done so. Samuel Butler’s Life 
and, E(Mt, which appeared in 1878, may be regarded 
as a long and brilliant essay in praise of automatism. 
Automatism is the final flower of knowledge — the 
goal to which all knowledge drives. And know- 
ledge becomes more perfect as it becomes less 
conscious. The conscious knower is the bungler ; 
the unconscious knower is the expert. 

Let us consider what happens when a man learns 
to do something — to ride a Bicycle, for instance. 
His first attempt is wild and fervid. He begins 
full of hope, even if he ends full of bruises. His 
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mind is at higli tension, Ms tlunking at white Iiea,t. 
And the more he blunders tM more furiously he 
thinks. But in the course of time his failures get 
fewer and fewer and his success more and more 
assured. A complex habit is gradually being 
formed ; and as the habit gets stronger, the con- 
scious control gets weaker. As automatism gets 
driven in, intelligence gets driven out. When 
the bicycle has been comfiletely mastered it can 
be ridden with the minimum of attention And the 
minimum of volition. The whole process has been 
ofeiking more and njore into the unconscious. That 
is what the Frenchman had iq, mind when he de- 
scribed education as the turning of the conscious 
into the _ unconscious. 

Habit formation is therefore »a beneficent thing. 
Far from being a deadening and enslaving process, 
it is a process of emancipation. All along the line 
there is a gradual releasing of energy, which is 
thus set free to function in new directions. And 
not only is it liberated, but it is provided, in the 
habit itself, with new material’in which to work. 
Habit is thus seen to be a means of mental economy. .. 
It funds our knowledge and gives it security. So 
far as effective action is concerned, we are much 
safer in the hands of habit than in the hands of 
intelligence. Nature *herself has never dared to 
entrust the vital physiological functions to the 
control of the intefiecl. The heart beats and the 
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blood circulates with an automatism which i 
absolute and dbmpMe. 

One characteristic of an automatic act in* that i 
goes best by itself. If we poke thoughts into it, i 
goes wrong. We walk best when we are not think 
ing about walking ; when we think out the orde 
of the various movements by which we dress o 
a morning, we arrive late at breakfast. 



Chapter II 
EDUCTION 

He tlinds the lab3’rinth of the miad. 

Tenxyson : In Memoriam. 

The reader with a turn for philosophy maiy Justly 
complain that in the previous pageS I have afforded 
isim many glimpses of the familiar and not a few 
of the obvious. 1 will now, however, shift the 
argument to newer ground. As I have already 
stated, the main business of intelligence is reasoning. 
But what is reason ? The mere fact that we still 
argue over the question, Can animals reason ? 
indicates the general fogginess of our opinions on 
the matter. It isn't that *we don’t know what 
animals can do, but that we don’t know whether to 
call it reasoning. The one thing upon which all 
are agreed is that in reasoning we somehow or 
other derive a new idea from old ideas — and this 
without further recourse to experience. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, whether spontane- 
ously or by deliberate effort, we “ draw out ” from 
something that is given something which is not 
explicitly but only implicitly given, The old term 
for this " drawing out*” is " inferenoe ” or “ deduc- 
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tion.” Professor Spearman has given it the more 
appropriate tefm “'eduction,” and has defined it 
more closely. And it is this pductive logic of 
Professor Spearman’s that I OTsh to apply to the 
reasoning processes in arithmetic. I select it on 
th« simple ground that it is the only sort of logic 
that fits. 

The logic that held the field for over a millennium 
was the deductive logic of Aristotle. • Its essential 
form is •the syllogism, o*^ which the following is a 
simple example' 

All insects have six leg% ; 

All bees ar» insects ; 

Therefore all bees have six legs. 

It was thought that all true reasoning conformed 
to this type ; yet every attempt to press mathe- 
matical reasoning into the syllogistic mould has 
signally failed. 

In modern times it has been realised that deduc- 
tive logic is only part of the process by which we 
arrive at truth. The larger process is called in- 
duction. It is the method of scientific inquiry. 
It begias earlier than deduction and includes it. 
It begias, not with the statement that all insects 
have six legs, but with the evidence for that 
statement. It begins, in fact, with particulars 
and not with generalities. The pertinent fact, 
however, is that it has failed, just as the earlier 
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logic has failed, to explain tlte essential nature, of 
mathematical reasoning. 

Thetfailure of •traditional logic is probably due 
to the fact that it did not carry its analysis far 
enough ; it had not arrived at the elemental units. 
It haS reached the molecules, but not the atotPs ; 
or, to be ultra-modem, the atoms but not the elec- 
trons. The honour of finding the electrons belongs 
to Professor 'Spearman. I^is electrons are “ funda-»- 
ments ” and “ relations.” 



Fio. 1, 


Let A in fig. 1 (these diagrams are Dr. Spear- 
man's own) represent the number 2, and B the 
number 8. Having got a nfental grip of A and B, 
we can cognise or “ educe ” a relation (C) between 
them. C may be “ smaller than,” or “ I of,” or 
“ the cube root of,” or “ 6 less*than.” The actual 
relation educed will depend on the task the thinker 
has in hand : he will select the one pertinent to 
his purpose. If, again, A is 5 -1- 2 and B is 7, then 
C is “ equal to.” This relationship of equality 
plays an important* part in mathematics. The 
multiplication table is a convenient list of the more 
useful fundaments bearing this relationship. So 
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atfi the other tables. In the solution of equations 
and the simpMcation of fractions the relationship 
of equality with its well-knawn symbol (=) 
dominates the whole proceedings. 

In addition to the first kind of eduction, the 
edtiction of relations, there is a second kmd, the 
eduction of correlates. In fig. 2, A and C being 
given, we have to educe B, the missing fundament. 
If, for instance, A is 5 a^d C is “ half of,” we know 
that B*must be 10. This is the eduction of a 



correlate, for the educed fundament B is a corre- 
late of the given fundSiment A. Each item of the 
multiplication table represents an operation which 
comes under the second principle. In the state- 
ment “ 4 times 7 are 28,” 7 is the given fundament, 
“ taken 4 times ” is the given relation, and 28 is 
the educed correlate. 

It must not be thought that the material on 
which the two eductive processes work is as simple 
as the above exposition would lead us to believe ; 
for the product of one eduction may become a 
fundament of another. If "A, B, C,- D in fig. 3 
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are the fundaments from wfdch^we start (we 
runst start somewhere), the relations between them 
may become the' basis of new eductions. The 
figure indicates but a few of the possible relation- 
ships and merely suggests their possible com- 
plexily. We may indeed pile up an indefinite 
number of relations and correlates and form a 
huge fabric of constructive thought which ter- 



Fig. S. 


minates in notions widely removed from thd 
elementary notions from which we started. Nor 
must it be thought that the construction of this 
fabric applies to reasoning only. It operates over 
the whole field of cognition, from the following 
of a cinema film to the understanding of a picture 
by Velasquez, a symphony by Beethoven, or a 
play by Shakespeare. 

These two eductive |)rocesses pervade the whole 
of our thinking : they.are the two steps by which 
the mind marches into new realms of thought. 
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Direct experience |-nd memory provide the solid 
starting-ground, but the forward thrust, the life 
and movement of the human *spirit, cor&e from 
eduction. As the verb is the soul of the sentence, 
so is eduction the soul of reason ; and as t^e verb 
cannot live without the noun, so does eduction 
owe its very existence to the tributary service of 
sense and habit. And not habit only — the fixed 
and facile stage of memory — but eft^ery form of 
memory, every form of reproduction. Our 
ordinary thinking is a kaleidoscopic medley of 
eduction and reproduction, it is reproductiCS 
that gives the grist*; it is eduction that does the 
grinding. And without grist there can be no 
grinding. Why is it that we are able to rear in the 
mind the sort of edifice pictured in Fig. 3 ? Educ- 
tion is a narrow process ; it cannot occupy a broad 
stage : it needs the sgot-light. And the only way 
it can build high is by accepting the services — the 
menial services if you like — of memory. Memory 
hands over the products of previous eductions and 
enables the actual eductive activity to work 
among the higher storeys. If it is kept at work 
in the basement, the higher storeys will never be 
reared. 

The moral of all which is : Let children learn 
the multiplication table so “that it can be repro- 
duced, item by item, with mechanical precision 
and promptitude ; fix the 'routine of the simple 
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rules so that they absorb the ni^min^um of creative 
thought ; foster the formation of useful habits so 
that iathlligence may be kept at work in its proper 
sphere. Habit is a servant ; see that it is a good 
servanj}. Intelligence is a master ; see that it is 
not allowed to concern itself too much with life 
below-stairs. 



Chapter III 

DEDUCTION AND INDUCTION 

Reasoning is essentially the organisation and control of 
habits of thought. ^ 

Pure arithmetic as it is learned and known is largely an 
inductive science. 

The older pedagogy commanded the pupil to reason 
let him snSer the penalty of small prcffit from the work if he 
did not. The newer joedagogy secures more reasoning in 
reality by not pretending to secure so much, 

Thoundike ; The Psychology of Arithmetic, 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unuse^J. 

Shakespeare: Hamlet 


The last chapter dealt with eduction and the 
products of eduction. It is the custom ia America 
to call these products bonds. “ 7 4- 8 = 15 ” is 
one bond, “ 7 x 8 = 56 ” is another. To form a 
bond is to understand it and to learn it by heart 
— especially to learn it by heart. Professor Thorn- 
dike holds the view that the problem of teaching 
arithmetic is a problem in “ the development of a 
hierarchy of intellectual habits,” and becomes in 

ifl 
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large measure a question of “ ^h.B qiioice of bonds 
to be formed, and of tbe best order in whicb to 
form them and th® best means of forming them in 
that order.” “ Bond ” is a good word, and useful. 
It doe§ not allow us to forget that binding has to 
be done. When the elements are tmited for the 
first time in the child’s mind — ^united by the 
mind’s own creative energy — ^it is an act of educ- 
tion. And the very act stself tends to bind the 
elements together. But the bond is very weak. 
It has to be strengthened by repetition. And, 
olSbier things being equal, the more frequent the 
repetition the stronger the bond. It thus happens 
that the bonds actually present in the learner’s mind 
are of varying strength ; and one of the many 
problems that confront the teacher is : How strong 
must a bond be in order that it might be effective 
as a working habit 1 

It IS clear that the Americans do not under* 
estimate the value of habit, but how do they relate 
habit to reasoning 1 We find no such analysis of 
the very rudiments of reasoning as we ^d in 
Spearman, but we do find a rough classification 
of the methods of arithmetical reasoning into two 
groups — deductive and inductive. The distinction 
will become clear by examining the following 
instances given by Thbmdike. 
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Long Division f Deductive Explanation 
To Divide by Long Division 

1. Let it be required to divide 34531 by 15. 

Operation 

Dividend 

Dxvasor 15)34531 (2302 
30_ 

45 

46 

31 

2 Remainder 

For convenience %e write the divisor at the left 
and the quotient at the right of the dividend, and 
begin to divide as in Short Division. 

- 15 is contained in 3 ten-thousands 0 ten-thou- 
sands times ; therefore, there will be 0 ten-thou- 
sands in the quotient. Take 34 thousands ; 15 
is contained in SI*" thousands 2 thousands times ; 
we write the 2 thousands in the quotient. 15 X 2 
thousands = 30 thousands, whiph, subtracted from 
34 thousands, leaves 4 thousands = 40 hundreds. 
Adding the 5 hundreds, we have 45 hundreds. 

15 hi 45 hundreds 3 hundreds times ; we write 
the 3 hundreds m the quotient. 15 X 3 hundreds 
^ 45 hundreds, which subtracted from 45 hun- 
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dreds, leaves nothing. Addingjtiie 3 tens, we have 
3 tens. 

15 iic*3 tens 0 tens times ; we write 0 tens in the 
quotient. Adding to the three tens, which equal 
30 units, the 1 unit, we have 31 imits. 

15 in 31 units 2 units times ; we write the* 2 
units in the quotient. 15 x 2 units = 30 units, 
which, subtracted from 31 units, leaves 1 unit as 
a remainder.** Indicating, the division of the 1 
unit, we annex the fractional expression, ^ unit, 
to the integral part of the quotient. 

Therefore, 3453J divided hy 15 is equal to 

2302t>^. 

[B. Greenleaf, Practical Arithmetic, ’7S, p. 49.] 

Long Division : iNDUcrriVE Explanation 
Dividing hy Large Numbers 
1. Just before Christmas Frank’s father sent 360 
oranges to be divided among the children in 
Frank’s class. There are 29 children. How 
many oranges should each child receive 1 
How many oranges will b» left over ? 

Here is the best way to find out : 


12 avdisre- TkinJc how many 29s there are in 
29im 36. 1 « ,igU. 


29 

Write 1 over the 6 of 36. 

Multiply 

70 

29 hg 1. 


58 

Write the 29 under the 

36. Sub- 

12 

trad ’29 from 36. 
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"Wrfie the 0 of 360 after the 7. 

Thmk how mayiy 29s there are in 
70. 2 is right. * - 

Write 2 over the 0 of 360. Multiply 
29 by 2. 

Write the 58 under 70. Subtract 
58 from 70. 

There is 12 remainder. 

Each clpld gets 12 oranges, and 
there are 12 left over. This is right, 
for 12 multiplied by 29 = 348, and 
348 + 12==36q. 

. ^ . . * 

8, In No. 8, keep on dividing by 31 

until you have used the 5, the 8, and 

31j99,587 thej, and have four figures in the 

quotient. 

9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 

221253 2212895 2118891 221290 32116,368 

Clieok your results for 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

Tiese are two -f^ery different mettods of ap- 
proach. The deductive method alone gives the 
real rationale : it alone shows each step as a 
necessary inference from our decimal system of 
notation. And it is sometimes thought that there 
is no alternative to understanding the rule in this 
way and not tmderstandmg it at all ; that it has 
to be grasped either as a process wholly logical and 
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wholly explicable, or as a rcjeaningless ritual to 
be carried out with a blank unquestioning mind. 
But Thorndike d^es not think so. He thinks the 
inductive method gives a via media which not only 
secures a certain measure of reasoning, but also, 
and this is more to the point, secures the only sbrt 
of reasoning that the average child can compass. 
He puts it this way : “ At one extreme is a minority 
to whom arithmetic is a «eries of deductions from 
principles ; at the other extreme is a minority to 
whom it is a series of blind hab5;s ; between the 
!fWo is the great na^iiority, representing every grada- 
tion but centring about the type of the inductive 
thinker.” 

There is little doubt that children reason much 
less than we think they do. So long as they know 
how to do a thing they don't worry their heads 
about the reason why it is done in that particular 
way. It is enough to be told that that is the way 
in which it is done. They will cheerfully accept 
this (and very much more) on the mere ipse dixit 
of the teacher. They resemble the youth whose 
tutor offered to prove to him that the square on 
the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 
The youth replied that he would not trouble Ms 
tutor for the proof, but would take his word for it 
as a gentleman. 

Mr. Benchara Branford, in Ms admirable book 
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A Stvdy of Mathematical Education, has given con- 
vincing proof tfiat to a young child the very sim- 
plest mathematical axiom is not self-evident. I 
repeated some of the experiments suggested in 

Mr. Branford’s book and came to the conclusion 

(** 

thast an ordinary child reaches six or seven years 
of age before he really gives inteUectual assent to 
the truth that “ Wo things which are equal to the 
same third thing are equ^l to one another.” 

I am 'convinced that nearly all children work 
the common rules in arithmetic by rule of thumb-. 
They work them by rule of thiynb whether they" 
were taught the reason or not, whether they under- 
stand the reason or not, whether they can explain 
the reason or not. They work them as adults 
work square root — by the method given in the 
textbooks. Indeed, adults are little better than 
children in these matters. Rarely can business 
men give a reasoned 'Account of the rules they 
employ. What explanation they give is a surface 
e:q)lanation : it does not penetrate to the decimal 
scale of notation wMch forms the structural basis 
of our system. It does not deduce from first 
principles. And indeed men of the highest culture 
employ the rules of arithmetic in the same un- 
reasoned way. Nor can they always, when chal- 
lenged, render a reason. I -once gave a public 
lecture on Arithmetic, with a bishop in the chair. 
During the course of the lecthre I had to demon- 
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strate on a blackboard the twc^ current methods of 
working subtraction. The bishop was much inter- 
ested, '^and confessed at the close that he had 
worked subtraction ah his lifetime without know- 
ing the why and the wherefore. He certainly did 
not know that he had employed the method* of 
equal additions. He had duly borrowed and had 
duly paid back and had rested in the belief that 
the account ‘was properly squared. And he was 
none the worse as a practical man, and hone the 
worse as a bishop. 

That Thorndikq is right in Ms main thesis there 
can be little doubt. Peopte use the rules of 
arithmetic as arbitrary modes of procedure : they 
do not indulge in the luxury of explaining them. 
This does not mean that reasoning is absent : it 
means that it is engaged in other aspects of the 
general question — in the application of the rules 
and in the sensibleness of Hhe result. Everybody 
uses reason when he is compelled to ; but he doesn’t 
waste it. In Thorndike’s inductive method the 
very starting-point is a probleA — a pressing invita- 
tion to think. The way to reach a practical solu- 
tion is shown and the reasonableness of the answer 
is demonstrated. The only reasonmg that is left 
out is the reasoning that nobody employs. No- 
body, that is, except a mathematician; nobody 
except the real student who wishes to explore the 
whole field and leave no unexplored territory 
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behind. And even^he only brings it in when be 
wishes to develop arithmetic as a pure science as 
distinct from an applied science. ♦ 

It is here that we touch the weak spot in Thorn- 
dike’s armour. He has convinced us (if we needed 
cottvincing) that most of our pupils learn arithmetic 
by inductive methods : that the reasoning they use 
is the least that will serve their purpose ; and that 
they get little profit fron^ deductive logic. We are 
persuaded that this is how they begin ; but we 
are not persuadeH that this is how they end. In 
point of fact their interest ig rigid reasoning 
increases as they grc^w older. Hot only does their 
capacity to reason in general grow with their 
growth, but their capacity to reason in arithmetic 
grows with their practical knowledge of arithmetic. 
So there comes a time when they can be made to 
examine the machinery which they have already 
u§ed, to pull it to piecSs and see how the parts fit 
into a logical whole. I well remember the thrill 
with which I discovered that there was reason 
behind the borrowiftg business in subtraction. I 
must have been fourteen, or even older, when I 
found it out. I don’t suppose it made me work 
subtraction any better than before ; but it certainly 
increased my respect for arithmetic as a logical 
science — as a web of reasoning each strand of 
which would bear the strain of the most severe 
scrutiny. 
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Mr. Bertrand Rnssell, in liistbook On Education, 
writes as follows : “I remember a sense almost of 
intosicMion wheil I first read Newton’s deduction 
of Kepler’s Second Law from tlie law of gravita- 
tion.’’ Altbougli lie tbiiiks that “ logical accuracy 
is a late acquisition, which should not be for(J'ed 
upon young children,” he does not believe in 
omitting the logical accuracy. “ Rules must be 
learnt, but at some stage 4he reason for them must 
be made clear; if this is not done, matfiematics 
has little educative value.” 

There is, again, the minority admitted to be 
capable of deductive thinking from the first. It 
is a small minority, perhaps a very small minority ; 
but its worth cannot be estimated by counting. 
And to ignore its claims in the interests of the 
mediocre is to sacrifice the “ seven men that can 
render a reason ” to the seven hundred that 
cannot. 

The conclusion of the matter is this. The wise 
teacher wiU refuse to make a clean-cut choice 
between deductive and inductive methods : he 
wiU use both. While putting his trust in the 
inductive method as his main stand-by, he will not 
withhold deductive explanations from those who 
can follow them, nor wEl he forget that as his pupils 
grow older they grow wiser, and are often able to 
understand at fourteen arguments which they were 
quite incapable of understanding at ten. 



Chapter IV 
MOTIVATION 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 
Their lives to some uruneatiing taskwork give. 

Maothew *AiiMOLD : A Summer Xigkt. 

My life is one dem’d horrid grind. 

Mb. Maet-i-Lini in Nicholas NicHeby. 

Abithmetic may be* an exMlarating exercise, or it 
may become a nightmare. In Victorian days it 
became a nightmare. In elementary schools, that 
is. In grammar sehools it was regarded lightly, 
though not light-heartedly ; but in the elementary 
schools of the seventies and eighties it -was a terribly 
serious business. Forgone dark period, even the 
teacher’s salary partly depended on his success in 
teaching arithmetic ; he was paid according to 
output. And for thirty years or more every child 
was examined in arithmetic by Her Majesty's 
Inspector once a year. Once a year, with the 
regularity of the seasons, he came round and 
imposed on each child in each standard a test of 
four sums — no more and no less — three “ rule ” 
sums and a problem. The three rules for Stan- 
dard IV, the class that seems to have borne the 

26 
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biggest burden of figures, werefreduction, multipli- 
cation of money, and division of money. Here are 
examples of rule tests actually set : 

(1) Reduce 849,612 drams to cwts. 

(2) £26 15s. 7|d. x 278. 

(3) £416,073 12s. 7|(Z. 381. 

Tbe test changed but little from year to year. 
Tbe type of sum was fiised and tbe magnitude of 
tbe numbers could be approximately foretold. 
Tbe examination wgs accordingly rehearsed tbrougb- 
out tbe year. It was rebeaised with assiduity 
and much tribulation. And tbe helpfulness of 
habit was by no means overlooked. Tbe fotir 
sums were assigned their proper places on tbe 
paper, and kept there. In tbe lower standards it 
was slates, and tbe four corners of tbe slates seemed 
specially designed for tbe lEour sums. So each 
sum was given its own comer, as was seemly and 
proper. And by dint of much practice an extra- 
ordinary facility and accuracy frere secured. Tbe 
goal was absolute accuracy in tbe three mechanical 
sums, and a sporting try at tbe problem. Since 
two sums correct out of tbe four secured a pass, tbe 
problem didn’t much matter. For success in that 
tbe teachers trusted to Providence, wbicb, as 
Samuel Butler has assured us, means that they 
would cbancfe it. But much time was spent over 
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tiie mechanical grind — often two lessons per day 
with a spell of homework. A class of Standard 11 
children, children from eight to nine years 'of age, 
could at the end of the year multiply such numbers 
as 48,967 x 798 with astonishing accuracy;, but 
when asked to multiply 24 by 24 they would be 
completely nonplussed. When the numbers were 
put down, they didn’t look in the least like a multi- 
plication sum, nor indeed like any other sort of 
sum that had come within the children’s ken. 
There was little thought in the arithmetic of those 
days, and little joy ; but in its ^wn narrow sphei^s 
it had merits not torbe despised. Indeed, the goal 
of absolute accuracy in the “rule” sums was 
reached all right, though the road was thorny and 
watered with many*tears. 

Then came the emancipation. By the middle 
of the niaeties the annual examinations had entirely 
ceased, and teachers ^i^ere free to devise their own 
schemes of study and to pursue their own modes 
of teaching. To reform the arithmetic was one 
of their first cares.' It was clear that it needed 
leavening and sweetening. It must be made 
attractive to the ordinary little creature of flesh 
and blood. But how ? Some put their trust in 
concrete numbers. They declared the remedy to 
lie in discarding all abstract quantities and making 
the quantities real. It was believed that children 
hated multiplying 5247 by 78, but S they were 
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allowed to write the word apj^les,” or “ ele- 
phants,” or “ bales of cotton ” after the 5247, 
they w'ould regaM the multiplying as a privilege 
and a joy. It was weariness to the flesh to reduce 
5 hundredweights to ounces, but to reduce 5 
hundredweights of coal to ounces was as cheery a 
business as reducing them to ashes. 

But it was not long before the hope of conquest 
by concretion was irrevocably crushed. Not only 
did it break down in practice through failing to 
kindle the interest of the children, but it proved 
S^ry doubtful as l^eory. It was found impossible 
in fact to leave the abstract cait of the reckoning. 
When 5247, in the esample above, is turned into 
apples, the 78 cannot be turned into anything but 
times, which is still abstract. Indeed, it is a tenable 
theory that arithmetic is in its very nature an 
abstract science, and that all its operations are 
performed with abstract nflmbers, and with ah- 
stract numbers only. The concrete interpretations 
we may give them are no part of the arithmetic 
proper. The arithmetic may sTiay the same while 
the meanings masquerade in a variety of types 
and trappings. 7 x 4 = 28 is a mathematical 
statement which tells us how many days there are 
in 4 weeks, or how many farthings there are in 7 
peimies, or how many buns there are in 7 bags 
with 4 buns in each bag, or how many square 
inches there' are in a* rectangle 7 inches long and 
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4 inctes wide. ^ The actual story it tells depends 
upon the quest or the question. Thorndike holds 
this view strongly and formulates it thus ; ' 

“In all computations and operations in arith- 
metic, all numbers are essentially abstract and 
should be so treated. They are concrete only in 
the thought-process that attends the operation and 
interprets the result.” ^ 

He points out that wendo not hesitarbe in algebra 
to divest a number of its reference to actual things. 
We do not let ar'equal the horses : we let x equal 
the number of horses, and them drop the idea cfi 
horses out of our consideration. Arithmetic should 
be disencumbered m the same way. “ Addends 
must be of the same denomination,” says the 
traditional rule, “ aaid the sum the same as the 
addends.” Thorndike’s comment on this takes 
the form of a story." Several classes in a Normal 
GoUege were given thiS problem to solve : 

“ In a garden on the summit are as many cab- 
bage-heads as the total number of ladies and 
gentlemen in this class. How many cabbage- 
heads in the garden ? ” 

And the solution looked like this each time : 

29 ladies 

15 gentlemen 

44 cabbage-hea<h(. 


^ The Feychohgy of ArithmetiCf p, 8S* 


* p. 87 . 
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Sir Oliver Lodge holds the djametrically opposite 
view. To him everything is concrete. Even “ the 
symbofs of algeb'ra are concrete or real physical 
quantities, not symbols for numbers alone.” ^ He 
makog no bones about saying that 6 feet X 3 feet 

60 

gives 18 square feet, and holds that yards 

might represent the number of telegraph posts 
per mile. B&s even goes *o far as to present the 
following ratio : 

330 yards x 16 square yards X 77 lb. 

4 inches X -i mile X *14 tpn X 5 min utes* 

and to say that to the experienced eye it represents 
a velocity.® 

Whether Sir Oliver Lodge is right or wrong 
(personally I side with Thorndike in this matter), 
one thing is certain : the boy at his lesson is no 
happier in dealing with concrete numbers than with 
abstract numbers. In fact, concretism in teaching 
fails of its avowed purpose. 

So does the second proposal — ^the proposal that 
ail questions in arithmetic should be put in the 

1 Easy MathematicSf pp. 

a ** I one© had difficulty in persuading another of my 
betters that if you repeat hv© shillings as often as there are 
hairs in a horse’s tail, you do not multiply hve shillings by 
a horsetail.” — D b Morjah : A Budget of Paradoxes^ bk. ii, 
p. 25L 
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form of problepis. '■Tbe problem is the cure for 
apatby and reluctance. Do not aU children love 
puzzles ? And are not problems |)uzzles ? 'All we 
have to do, then, is to boycott the mechanical sum 
and let our youngsters wallow in problems. ^ Un- 
foiliunately they refuse to waUow. They find the 
problem no more to their liking than the mechanical 
sum. Indeed, less so. Let the reader ask a 
number of school-children which th%y prefer, a 
straightforward sum (children always call it that) 
or a problem, and he will find that two out of 
every three will say they prefer the straight- 
forward sum. 

There is, I fear, no help for it. We must face 
the cold fact that arithmetic, however much it k 
doctored or dressed up, is not an interesting 
subject to the ordinary young child. It is true 
that we occasionally find children at a Montessori 
sehool who suddenly manifest a strange passion 
for counting or for working sums. They wil dili- 
gently count up to thousands, or work sums with 
extraordinary zest for a whole morning. But the 
fire soon bums itself away. It is more like a craze 
for a new toy than an appetite that grows by 
what it feeds on ; a passing fancy, not a per- 
manent love. 

It is not that the subject lacks its domains of 
pleasure, but that the approaches to those domains 
are dense with difficulties. Much may be done by 
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a wise manipulation of tbe difficulties. They 
should be “ spread out thin/’ as Mr. Bertrand 
Eussel! puts it, br, as Descartes counselled long 
ago, they should be divided up and tackled one at 
a tirne. Yet even this is not enough. A taste 
for the attack has in some way or other toffie 
engendered. 

Fortunately there is one thing that ail pupils like, 
and that is success. There is one joy that never 
palls — the joy of achievement. And one means 
of bringing that joy into the arithmetic lesson is 
fo capture some ^ the spirit of sport. The keen- 
ness of the sportsman can cqpe with ail forms of 
drudgery and turn a task into a delight. No toil 
is too severe for the golfer bent on reducing his 
handicap. He will trudge about all day imder a 
hot sun, hitting a ball with a stick, then searching 
for it, then hitting it again and repeating his 
search ; and he comes hom% tired and happy and 
talkative. He gets no pay for his toil. Indeed, 
he pays for it as a jarivilege, pays as Tom Sawyer’s 
companions paid for whitewashing a fence. It is 
sport, and he enjoys it hugely. He has not only 
the pleasure of beating the other man (that does 
not always happen), but he has the pleasure of 
beating the perversity of things, and, it may he, 
the pleasure of beating his own record. What 
counts is not the vulgar joy of getting the better of 
other people, but tie nobler joy of getting the 
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better of liimsejf and Ms difficulties. To taunt tMs 
fine zest and gusto with, its lowly birth — to trace 
its origin to such iustiacts as pfignacity and self- 
assertion — is merely to charge it with being com- 
mon to mankind. The instinct may free|j" be 
admitted; but it is instinct rightly directed, 
instinct sublimated, instinct operating in a sphere 
superbly human. 

Children, too, in the playground and the plajdng- 
field, display this fine spirit almost spontaneously. 
Team strives with team. Each player plays for his 
side instead of for himself. It* is Ms team tha'o 
competes : he himself co-operates. And while 
victory brings delight, defeat brings neither 
rancour nor despondency : it merely stimulates to 
greater effort. And thus our children not only 
learn to play the game : they learn the game itself. 
And if our boys and ^irls can be brought to feel 
that arithmetic is a game — a noble game — one of 
the noblest though not one of the most spectacular 
that the human race has played — and that it is 
an honour and a privilege to play at it ; and if 
we can keep that feeling alive by the right exercise 
and the apt stimulus, cunningly applied with a 
smile and a jest, as becomes so noble a game, the 
arithmetic lesson will cease to be a dismal grind 
and become a grand pursuit full of glamour and 
excitement. 

Utopian ! you will say, * Nay, I' have seen 
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aritlmetic pursued in this spkit, and with aston- 
ishing results. I say “ pursued,” not “ taught” ; 
for arithmetic is Essentially an active subject, and 
the best teacher of arit^etic is not the most 
eloquent exponent of its principles, but rather 
the most skilful organiser of arithmetical studies. 
It means much foresight, much vigilance, much 
care. It means an easy grading of the work ; a 
prompt and -Bcrupulous marking of the sxuns ; a 
keeping of records of many kinds ; a display of 
diagrams showing class progress* and team pro- 
gress ; the making and keeping of a private graph 
by each pupil for his own behoof ; a nod of approval 
to the diligent ; a word of encouragement to the 
struggling ; a timely rebuke to the slack ; an 
occasional team race ; a frequent time test ; an 
exhibition of work of special merit ; ample oppor- 
tunily for individual initiative and for forging ahead 
— these expedients, or indedS. any other device fqx 
keeping the loins girt, the sword bright, and the 
lamp Imming. 

Since much of a pupil’s good work springs from 
a desire to stand well with his teachers and his 
classmates, care should be taken to see that his 
work is neither ignored altogether nor looked at 
with indifference. If he finds that nobody cares 
whether he does well or ill, he will soon cease to 
care himself. Other motives, it is true, operate in 
the classroom — motives of a higher order— Intel- 
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lectual curiositf, in^exest in the subject itself, and 
a love of truth in general. But when these higher 
motives fail, the sporting spirit is always there as 
a stand-by. And to get the sporting spirit the 
teacher must be a sport himself. 



Chapter V 

GETTING SUMS RIGHT 

But ’twas a maxim he had oftea tried. 

That right was right, and there he would abide. 

Crabbe : ^he Squire and the PriesL 

% 

I HOLD the view that children should get their 
siSms right ; and t^at if they don’t get them right 
at first, they should get them right at last. I go 
even further, and say that if they don’t get their 
sums right, nothing else can compensate. I men- 
tion it because I often come -across people who 
think otherwise ; people who assert that it doesn’t 
matter whether the sums are right or wrong so 
long as the pupil is workitfg intelligently, or is, 
getting a grasp of some important principle, or is 
strengthening his moral fibre by grappling with 
difficulties, or is acquiring some*other virtue which 
is supposed to be of a higher order than a simple 
quest for a definite piece of truth. 

The very soul and essence of arithmetic is logical 
accuracy. A question is asked in abstract arith- 
metic. The answer is either right or wrong. 
There is no compromise; there can be no com- 
promise. Tcf blur thb distinction between right 

37 
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and wrong, or to binnt the sharp contrast between 
them, is as bad in arithmetic as in morals. In 
morals we can make no terms wfth the devil. And 
in arithmetic getting sums wrong is the very devil. 
Children need not be told this — certainly jiot in 
these terms. They need not be told it, because 
they know it already. They love getting sums 
right and consider it a merit; they hate getting 
them wrong and considi»r it a lapse. • At least they 
begin Chat way ; and they will continue that way 
unless they are Educated out of it. There are many 
ways of educating them out o|^ it, of dulling thSir 
keen sensibility to». right and wrong ; and one of 
them is to neglect marking their sums. 

A child wnth his arithmetical conscience as 
tender as it should be wants to know, as soon as 
he has worked a sum, whether it is right or wrong. 
He not only wants to know, but he cares very much 
.whether it is right o? wrong. And the longer the 
delay in discovering, the less he will care. Every- 
body is the same with a fresh product of his brain. 
Observe an artist dallying with a new sketch. He 
is supposed to have finished it, yet he camot 
leave it out of his sight. He looks at its reflection 
in the mirror. He leans it against a chair so that 
he can view it while eating his lunch. He fixes it 
at night where he can catch a glimpse of it when 
he wakes in the morning. And he is keen on 
getting your criticism. In a'day or t'fro his interest 
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cools down, and lie will put liis picture in a drawer 
and forget all about it. So is a boy with his sum. 
He wants it markOd while it is hot from his brain. 
And it is then that the marking will do hi-m most 
good ; for the steps by which he reached his 
answer being fresh in his mind, he can correct them 
more readily than when they have faded from 
memory. So the first desideratum of marking is 
that it should'be prompt. 

The nest desideratum is that incorrecS sums 
should be immediately re-worked— re-worked by 
ths pupil himself. ^There is no correction like self- 
correction. Correction by the t<^acher on the black- 
board is a very poor substitute. His exposition 
may be most sound, but it is superfluous. For 
errors in arithmetic are nearly always due to care- 
lessness, and the cure for carelessness is not logic but 
care. It is certainly not cured by doing for the 
careless ones a piece of worS: which they should^ 
do for themselves. Nor is anything achieved but 
boredom by forcing upon the whole class, careless 
and careful alike, an explanation which nobody 
needs. 

An ideal system of marking is hard to devise. 

I don’t think it can be done without delegation : 
the teacher must entrust much, if not most, of the 
marking to others. Personally, I think the proper 
marker is the child himself. The plea that he is 
not to be trusted cannot be mamtamed. Until 
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we itave put the matter to the test of experiment 
or of experience we do not know how much children 
can do for themselves and by themselves; Little 
children in nursery schools — children of three and 
four years of age — can perform acts of social 
service which most people would regard as impos- 
sible. They can dress themselves, can serve at 
table, can carry plates of soup long distances 
without spilling a drop. Instead of shirking re- 
sponsibihty, they welcome it. And the responsi- 
bility of marking sums is no greater than the 
responsibihty of carrying soup. There is, 'nf 
course, the temptation to cheat in the marking of 
sums. But a risk of this kind is worth taking, as 
has been discovered by public libraries which have 
adopted the system of open shelves. The number 
of books that disappear under this system is no 
larger than under the catalogue-and-attendant 
.system ; and the losS, in any case, is far less than 
the cost of the extra stafi. The risk of dishonest 
marks is worth taking. The defaulters are few 
and easy to detect, and suitable penalties not 
diffi cult to devise. 

A system of self-marking does not mean the 
absence of supervision. As the pupils get older, 
they have to deal with more complex examples, 
and the mere arrival at the right result, necessary 
as it is, is not enough. The route by which they 
arrive is often of consequence. To reach the goal by 
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a long route when a simple shoyt route is possible, 
or to neglect to show an orderly and logical 
sequence of steps, -is to miss much of the benefit 
to be gained by the exercise. Hence, whilst 
always allowing the trustworthy pupils to have 
free a'ccess to the answers, the teacher should 
systematically examine the exercise books with 
a view to correcting a clumsy or illogical 
solution. , 

A child loves getting sums right. A mere tick on 
his paper makes him purr. This feeling is natural 
aed proper — a thing to be cherished with assiduous 
care. To crush it by constantly giving him sums 
that are beyond his powers, or that betray him 
into frequent pitfalls, or that appal him by theh 
apparent difl&culty, is to destroy- the teacher’s most 
potent resource. Tor if the pupil loses heart he 
loses everything. Not that the sums should be so 
easy that they can be done* without effort, but 
that they should be so easy that they can be done 
without a disheartening and demoralising amount 
of effort. I pin my belief to the slightly difficult 
sum — the brief and simple sum which presents its 
own little point of difficulty. The slightly diffi- 
cult sum has, I venture to think, more real training 
value than the very difficult sum. It is, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere,^ a question of light dumb- 
bells versus heavy dumb-bells. It is also a per- 
» Grmp Tests of Intell^ence, p. 77* 
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souiil question. What is an easy sum to one child 
is a difficult sum to another. Each requires some- 
thing a little beyond his eas/ reach — something 
which will make him stretch without making him 
strain ; something which will be more likely to 
bring the joy of overcoming difficulties than the 
dejection of hopeless failure. When a pupil gets, 
on the whole, more sums wrong than right, when, 
that is, his initial chance of failure ds greater than 
his initial chance of success, we can be qmte sure 
that he is working in the wrong spirit. He either 
had the wrong spirit to start with, or he gainet? it 
from the sums th'»mselyes. There are difficulties 
that inspire, and difficulties that discourage. The 
latter we must sedulously avoid. 

If getting sums right in plenty is, as I believe it 
is, a soimd practical aim in the arithmetic lesson, 
a large portion of the time should be spent in indi- 
,vidual and independent work. Arithmetic is par 
excellence an active thing. It is a thing we work. 
We do not listen to it ; we do not read it (except 
in the -university "sense of the word ) ; we worry 
it out for ourselves. Mark how much easier it is 
to solve a problem for ourselves than to follow the 
steps of somebody else’s solution. The light that 
leads to the goal comes from within, not from 
without. And it flickers and flashes with a rhythm 
which is irregular in itself and is peculiar to the 
person concerned. Every Jjupil in arithmetic has 
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his own tempo. He should be allowed to go through 
the course at his natural pace. He should not have 
to wait for others 5o catch him up, nor should he 
be hustled through exercises which bewilder and 
depress him. 



Chapter FI 

THE KING’S HIGHWAY 

The longest way round is the nearest way home, 

OjjB Pboverb, 

Next he showed them th^ two by-waysf that were at the 
foot of* the hill, where Formality and Hypocrisy lost them- 
selves. 

Bunyan : FUgrim^s Progress 

Arithmetic is not only a science, but an art as 
well. It aims at doing things. And there are 
traditional ways of working sums, ways that repre- 
sent the wisdom gained by long and varied practice. 
Clumsy methods, methods that wastefully use up 
time and energy, have been left behind, while neat, 
. safe, and effective 'baethods have been carefully 
preserved and passed on from generation to genera- 
tion. So a traditional method is presumptuously 
a good method. The odds are heavily in its favour. 
And any change that is proposed should be cau- 
tiously, if not suspiciously, examined. Nay more ; 
it should be subjected to the test of rigid experi- 
ment, and the new method rejected unless it is 
demonstrably better than the old. A few solid 
arguments in its favour are not in themselves 
sufficient. It is said that" the tran’slators of the 

44 
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Authorised Version of the Scripture^ received from 
a critic a suggestic^ that they should alter a certain 
word in their version. He gave five sufficient 
reasons for the change. They replied that they 
had already considered the matter and had fifteen 
sufficient reasons against the change. 

In treating the common “ rules ” of arithmetic, 
it is well to have one good standard mode of pro- 
cedure for each type of ^lim. There are certain 
clear criteria which each rule should satisfy : it 
should be simple, it should be easy, it should he 
s^e, and it should be universally applicable. When 
I say that it should be simple aftd easy I am speak- 
ing relatively ; what I mean is that it should have 
no unnecessary complications and no unnecessary 
difficulties. The method havihg been carefully 
and definitely chosen, it should be regarded as the 
Kingh highway which aU should learn to tread 
before they venture upon by-paths and short cuts — • 
the road which always may be travelled, and, 
unless there is good reason to the contrary, the 
road that always should be travelled. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that this universal fairway 
should be a good one, that it should be known first, 
and that it should be known well. 

A few simple examples will clarify what I have 
just said. When little children are first set to 
add numbers on paper, the figures may be arranged 
as in (a) or as* in (b). 
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W 3 

8 (6) 3 8 .-j- 5 

5 _ 

(a) is better then (b), because (a) is on tke king’s 
b^kway, while (6) is not. It can be proved 
experimentally that children find it easier to deal 
with the figures in tke (a) form than in the (b) 
form. They take less time over it and are more 
accurate. That alone is a good reason for begin- 
ning with (a) rather than with (b). There is, more- 
over, the further and more cogent reason, th|t 
(a) is the general method, the dtily method that is 
universally suitable for all addition sums, difficult 
as well as simple. (6) is a by-path. It is not a 
bad by-path : it does not lead away from the main 
road ; hut it is not so good as the main road itself. 

Let us now consider an example of addition 
with higher numbers,*as in (c) and (d). 

(c) 28 

64 (d) 28 -I- 64 + 37 

If we start with the units in both cases we shall 
find ourselves travelling along parallel routes, with 
(c) as the main road and (d) as the by-way. We are 
sometimes, however, advised to work (d) by add- 
ing the tens before the units, and to proceed thus : 
28 and 60 are 88, and 4 are 92, and 30 are 122, 
and 7 are 129. This is the’ method advocated by 
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Miss Puunett m her book Tfie (^oundivorh of 
Arithmetic} She |jiot only recommends the hori- 
zontal al-rangement as preliminary to the vertical 
arrangement, but addition from the left as pre- 
liminaty to addition from the right. But pre- 

liminary exercises are useful to the extent th^ 
they lead into and enforce the main current ; 
when they lead away from it they are wasteful. 
In this instance they lead towards Hindu methods. 

It is interesting to know that the Hindus, from 
whom we ultimately derive our system of notation, 
used to add the higher denominations before the 
lower.® This is how they wtuld perform the 
addition sum given below : 

6 8 4 

8 7 6 

4 9 5 

9 5 I 

7 2 
3^1 

0 

^ If my own principles are well foimded, I am forced to 
differ with Miss Punnett in some of her methods. This, 
however, does not prevent me from admiring the general 
reasonableness of her system, nor from paying a tribute to 
the adiooirable influence she has had in the teaching of arith- 
metic in London schools. Whenever I find a class-mistress 
teaching aritlimetic with enthusiasm and vigour, I almost 
invariably find that she has, been inspired by Miss Punnett. 

* See Cajori’s Mistory of Elementary Mathematics, p. 96, 
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Arguing (qijite vtlidly) that the largest denomina- 
tion is the most important, tl^ey began with the 
hundreds column. Finding it come to 27/they put 
the 27 down. They then added the tens column, 
putting the 9 of the 29 in the tens coluiyn and 
Changing the 7 to 9. This they could do more 
easily than we because their writing materials 
permitted of the ready erasure of figures. The 
units column adding tolB2 necessitated three further 
changes in the figures already written. They had 
a very cogent reason for working from left to right ; 
but it has been overriden by still more cogSnt 
reasons for workirfg from right to left. It is prac- 
tical expedience that has determined the survival 
of the present method. 

For every “ rifle ” there should be a general 
all-inclusive method — a method that admits of no 
exceptions. It follows that short division can 
never be a general method for division. Although 
it is possible to divide by some composite ntunbers 
by resolving them into factors less than 13, it is 
not possible to triat aU composite numbers in that 
way ; and as for prime numbers over eleven, they 
are all left out in the cold. There is, in fact, only 
one general rule for division, and that is long divi- 
sion. Division by factors should not be taught at 
aU until the pupUs are familiar with the universal 
highway. And then it wiU be found unnecessary. 

Short cuts are sometimes useful but rules for 
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short cuts are often abominable. iTliere is one 
rule for multiplying by 25 and another for dividing 
by 25. "l can never myself, by brute memory, 
recall which is which, but have to revert to the 

fact th*at 25 = and deduce the rule from thak 

The same is true of multiplying or dividing by 125, 

. ^ 1000 

i.e. by — g— . 

The rules for multiplying by dozeng and by scores, 
useful as they sometimes are, do not figure so 
largely in our daily* lives as they do in the mental 
arithmetic lesson. We rarely* buy pounds of 
butter by the dozen, nor do we often buy penknives 
by the score. When a magnitude is just short of 
a round number, such as 99 or 5 ft. 11 ins. or 
3s. llfd,, it is obviously easier to deal with the 
round number and subtracj^ the deficit. This 
device is, however, frequently overdone. If I set 
a class of bright children to multiply a sum of 
money by 193, some will take 7 times the sum 
from 200 times the sum. From one point of view 
it is an intelligent method ; but if intelligence 
should aim at getting the correct answer in the 
readiest way, the method can only be described 
as stupid. For the children in question almost 
invariably come in last and bring the wrong 
answer. There is much more to be said for adopt- 
ing the subtraction device in multiplying an 

T.E*A. — 
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abstract number by 193 than in multiplying com- 
pound quantities ; but even tlj^n the liability to 
error is greater than when the trodden'^' path is 
followed. 

A textbook on short methods, however good it 
is, is generally padded out with rules like this : 

To multiply any tw'o numbers under 100 when 
the sum of the tens equals 10 and the units are 
alike. 

Rule . — To the product of the tens add the com- 
mon unit, call the sum hundreds, and annex the 
product of the units. 

Examples. — 7Q 5< 36 and 67 x 47 

(a) 76 {b) 67 

36 47 

2736 3149 

(а) 7 X 3 -f 6 = 27 (hundreds) and 6 X 6 = 36 

(б) 4 X 6 + 7 = 51 (hundreds) and 7 X 7 = 49 

Very interesting, but qtdte useless. Who can re- 
member a rule like that ? Who wants to remember 
it 1 To multiply*^ the numbers out in good honest 
fashion is a far less strain on the mind, and gives 
one a much greater feeling of confidence in the 
answer. 

Occasionally, of course, short cuts are safe and 
expeditious, as for instance when use is made of 
the fact that if a fraction is nearly a whole number, 
multiplication may be made easier by subtracting 
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tke deficit. For esample, we ^an fpd f of 256 by 
putting down 25l5, writing underneath a quarter 
of it, i.‘e. 64, and thus subtracting — a much shorter 
method than the usual one of multiplying by 3 
and dividing by 4. In the same way 3| may best 
be regarded as 4 — -g-. 

This is an example of some of the simple and 
safe by-paths which are visible from the main 
road, and which indeed caSh be found only by those 
who have already travelled along the main road. 
It follows that the teacher’s cardinal care will be 
t*o see that his small band of adventurers in the 
realm of arithmetic may bS made thoroughly 
familiar with the highways before they begin to 
explore the byways. 



Chapter VII 
THE BEGINNINGS 
The atrithmefcic of babes. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

r 

In teaching nuinbers there is little doubt that we 
begin well. A young child in the infant school or 
the kindergarten gains his first .notions of number 
through his eyes arfd his fingers. He handles real 
things. He counts beans and beads and tablets ; 
he performs simple operations with them ; he adds 
them and subtracts them ; he arranges them in 
groups and disposes them in patterns ; he builds 
up the multiplication table with them and makes 
Ahem answer questions printed on a card or asked 
hi m by the teacher. The consequence is that his 
concepts of the simpler numbers and of their 
relationships are Singularly clear and accurate. 
The meanings he acquires are real meanings, 
gained by a living experience. And his knowledge 
of number, being intelligently gained, can, when 
need arises, be intelligently applied. In fine, the 
foundations of arithmetic in a good modem school 
are well and truly laid. 

It was not always so. I well remember the time 
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wken the teaching in the infarfc schpol was indis- 
tinguishable in kind from that of the senior school ; 
and until fifteen years ago the individual study of 
number was unknown. The children were always 
taughli e» masse. When concrete obj ects were used, 
the number lesson was just hke the drill lessoil. 
The children were asked to do this, and they did 
this ; to do that, and they did that. They obeyed 
mechanically and collectivSly. They were invited 
to think of what they were doing ; and they were 
supposed to think abreast just as ^hey were able 
t(? march abreast. , Yet there is no time which 
the flow of thought is more mUinifestly fitful and 
intermittent than when it deals with a problem in 
arithmetic — and to the young beginner every 
exercise in number is a problem : it presents a 
difficulty to be overcome by an act of thought 
rather than by an act of memory. Hence the 
children’s mode of attack in our most enlightened, 
schools is individual and personal. 

I do not propose to deal in detail with the number 
work done m the infant school? partly because I 
think it is fundamentally right in its general trend, 
and partly because the particular methods are in 
the main experimental and tentative. It is diffi- 
cult as yet to say which of the methods are most 
efiective. Besides, others have dealt with the 
beginning of arithmetic in a way which I cannot 
hope to improve upon. First of all there is Miss 
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Margaret Dr^juunond's little book, TAe Psychology 
and Teaching of Number, wlficli embo^es the 
results of much keen and patient observation of 
the child's response to simple arithmetical ques- 
tions, and offers much wise counsel to teachers of 
{he very young. Miss Punnett's well-known book 
The Groundioork of Number, and Miss Mackinder’s 
Individual Work in Infants’ Schools should also be 
read |)y all who undertake to teach number to 
yoimg children. 

Miss Drummond reaches one conclusion which 
I regard, on quite independent evidence, as pro- 
foundly true. It ’is that in teaching number we 
cannot force the pace. In her own words, “ The 
knowledge of number and the ability to perform 
number operations that is acquired in the Infants’ 
Department (ages 5 to 7) are mainly the result of 
mental growth ; tjris growth takes place, not 
because of the teaching, but often rather in spite 
of it.” When the dedicatee of this book had 
reached her third birthday, I tried to develop in 
her mind the notion of three. But I failed. She 
knew the story of the three bears ; she could count 
“ one, two, three ” (only she would insist on adding 
“ Gro ! ”), but she could not tell me how many 
pennies she had in her hand when I put three there. 
A month or two later I found she had acquired 
for herself the very notion which I had laboriously 
and fruitlessly tried to teach her. I am quite 
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willing to accept Miss Drumntbnd’^ dark sugges- 
tion that ske wo^ld kave acquired it sooner if I 
kadn’t i-ried. Often kave I in past years listened 
to teackers giving most excellent lessons on the 
analysis of number to young ckildren and kave 
marvelled at the meagreness of the results. To»a 
listening visitor the lessons seemed capable of 
illuminating the mind of a mollusc, and yet the 
ckildren seemed at the en<Sof the lesson just where 
they were at the beginning. 

On page 56 I reproduce from ThS Neiv Examiner 
nJy one-minute nqjnber tests, which I kave used 
extensively for the last fifteen '^’ears or so. Each 
child is examined individually and in isolation. 
He is asked the question, “ One and two 1 ” and 
as soon as he answers it he is asked the next, “ Four 
and one ? ” and so on. He is not allowed to 
proceed imtil he has given the right answer. The 
examiner repeats the questiok, but gives the ckild^ 
no kelp of any kind. From the last question 
answered witHn the minute the arithmetical age 
may be read off on the scale. "Thus a child who 
answers 12 addition questions in a minute has 
an addition age of 7 years 6 months, while if he 
answers 12 subtraction sums his subtraction age 
is 8 years and 3 months. 

My purpose in introducing the test here is to 
illustrate and enforce my general thesis that in 
the early sta'ges of arithmetic the pace cannot be 
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ONE-MmXJTB' 

£ 

Oeal’ 


OilE-lIIKtrTB Oeal‘ 


Addition 

Test 


StTBlEACTION 

Test 


Question. 

Addition 

Age. 

Question. 

Subtraction 

Age. 


Yrs. 

Mths 




tA 

Mths. 

(1) 1 + 2 



(1) 

2 

- 1 



(2) 4 + 1 

5 

0 

(2) 

3 

- 2 

5 

5 

(3) 2 + 2 

5 

3 

(3) 

5 

- 1 

0 

9 

(4) 2 + 4 

5 

6 

(4) 

6 

--2 

6 

0 

(5) 3 + 2 

5 

9 ^ 

(5) 

0 

-3 

6 

3 

(6) §: + 3 

6 

0 

(6) 

2 

~ 2 

6 

7 

(7) 2 + 5 

. 6 

3 

(7) 

7 

~ 2 

6 

10 

(8) 5 + 4 

6 

6 

(S) 

6 

- 4 

7 

2 

(9) 3 + 5 

6 

9 

(9) 

.7 

- 3 

1 

5 " 

(10) 8+2 

7r. 

0 

(10) 

6 

-3 

7 

9 

(11) 4+4 

7 

3 

(11) 

8 

-2 

8 

0 

(12) 6+2 

7 

6 

(12) 

7 

-- 5 

8 

3 

(13) 6+4 

7 

9 

(13) 

8 

-3 

8 

7 

(14) 1 + 8 

8, 

0 

(14) 

7 

-4 

8 

10 

(15) 3+7 

8 

3 

(15) 

9 

~ 3 

9 

2 

(16) 6+3 

8 

6 

(16) 

8 

-5 

9 

5 

(17) 2+6 

8 

9 

(H) 

10 


9 

9 

(18) 6+5 

9 

€ 

(18) 

9 

-5 

10 

0 

(19) 7+2 

9 

3 

(19) 

10 

-3 

10 

3 

(20) 4 + 6 

9 

6 

(20) 

9 

-4 

10 

7 

(21) 7+5 

9 

9 

(21) 

11 

-2 

10 

10 

(22) 8+3 

IQt 

0 

(22) 

10 

- 6 

11 

2 

(23) 4+9 

10 

3 

(23) 

12 

-3 

11 

5 

(24) 6+8 

10 

6 

(24) 

11 

-6 

11 

9 

(25) 7+6 

10 

9 

(25) 

12 

-6 

12 

0 

(26) 9+8 

11 

0 

(26) 

13 

-4 

12 

3 

(27) 9+6 

11 

3 

(27) 

15 

-9 

12 

7 

(28) 8+7 

11 

6 

(28) 

14 

-6 

12 

10 

(29) 5+9 

11 

9 

(29) 

17 

-8 i 

13 

2 

(30) 7+9 

12 

0 

j 

(30) 

16 

-7 ^ 

13 

6 


^ Separate copies of these tests may be obtained from the 
publishers. 
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forced. Tte scale was carefuEy coi^tracted about 
the year 1914 onstbe basis of results obtained by 
myseE’and others in the application of the test 
to several thousands of boys and girls. Since the 
scale, was devised, new methods of teaching have 
graduahy crept into the school. In nearly all 
schools the early number work is now individual, 
and in many schools it is spontaneously undertaken 
by the children. They receive no formal lessons, 
and sometimes indeed are aUowed to 'neglect 
number for days and weeks togetheb. The teachers 
no longer strain and strive to impart new numerical 
ideas. And yet the average* number of items 
correct at a given age is the same to-day as it was 
fifteen years ago. The leisurely methods of to-day 
are just as efiective as the strenuous methods of 
the past. 

It is worthy of note that whEe modem indi- 
vidual methods in arithmetic have made nq 
difierence to the arithmetic, they have made a 
marked difference to the reading. Judged by a 
similar test for reading, chEdreA. of a given age are 
apparently sis months in advance of what they 
were fifteen years ago. 

How are we to begin teaching arithmetic ? The 
answer is clear and unambiguous. The first thing 
a chEd must learn is counting. XJntE he can count 
he can do nothing else. The whole fabric of 
arithmetic rests on the natural number series, and 
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every arithmetical 'process can in the last resort 
be reduced to counting. All rthe “ rules ” of 
arithmetic are but expedients for shortening the 
time and labour of counting ; and the results we 
arrive at tell us no more than we could discover by 
ccunting : they only tell it more quickly. AVe 
must therefore look upon counting as the ultimate 
logical ground and justification for any process, 
rule, or method we may Employ. Miss Drummond 
rightly contends that no child should receive 
formal lessons in arithmetic until he can count 
things accurately. She even go,es so far as to sa7 
that until this power is acquired, formal lessons do 
positive harm.^ 

It is by no means easy to say when a very young 
child can really count, for there is such a thing 
as spurious counting. It does not follow that 
because he can say “ one, two, three, four ” he 
pieans by those words what you and I mean by 
them. They may be to him mere rhythmic sounds, 
as empty of arithmetical meaning as “ Fee fi fo 
fum.” He descends the stairs, saying, “ One, two, 
three,” etc., as he steps from stair to stair. But 
the word “ three ” is just as likely to mean “ third ” 
as “ three ” ; and just as likely to mean nothing 
as either. It is only by close questioning — by 
asking him to fetch you four books from a shelf, 
or to tell you how many comers a door has, or how 

^ The Paychology and Teaching of Number, p, 110* 
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many fingers tliere are on one iand with, the 
thumb left out-'^that we can be quite sure that 
he can cormt. And when he can count accurately 
and intelhgently he is ready to forge ahead at 
great speed. 

Just as younger children don’t count when tley 
think they do, so older children count when they 
think they don’t. Observe them “ counting out,” 
before begi n n i ng a game', by means of the jingle 
“ ena dena dma do.” Tell them that iiey can 
achieve exactly the same end by counting up to 
^9 (the number of accents in the jingle) and they 
wiU be surprised and incredulous. The end of a 
count is inexorable and predictable ; but Heaven 
only knows on whom the final syllable of “ena 
dena ” will fall. It’s not couflting, it’s magic. 

The four fundamental processes in arithmetic 
are merely four difierent ways of counting. Adding 
is counting forwards, and subtraction counting 
backwards. In multiplication or division we count 
forwards or backwards by leaps of uniform length. 
In the Eudolph Steiner schodls, where much im- 
portance is attached to rhythm, multiplication is 
regarded as rhythmical counting, and the three 
times table is taught thus : 12 3' 4 5 6' 7 8 9' 
10 11 12', and so on. For the earlier tables the 
method seems plausible enough; but when the 
twelve times is reached the rhythm will, I fancy, 
have become a little’ difficult to catch. 
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Number has mot only a serial meaning : it has 
a group meaning as well. It B true that the 
n-umber 6, for instance, has a definite position in 
the natural number series (it stands between 5 
and 7) ; but it has not, like a Euclidian point, 
p(7sition only. It has magnitude as well. It 
means a group of six objects, which is larger than 
a group of five similar objects, and smaller than 
a group of seven similai- objects. And a child’s 
knowledge of the group is not complete when he 
has counted it it has only just begun. He has 
to envisage it as a group of a certain aggregate size, 
though not of a fix€d pattern ; he has to analyse 
it and see that it may be resolved into a number of 
smaller groups, such as 1 and 5, or 2 and 4, or 2 
and 2 and 2. And after splitting up the group 
into smaller groups he has to put these smaller 
groups together again to see that they re-form the 
original group. Wherever the group idea is domi- 
nant, the teaching of number means analysis and 
synthesis. And this is exactly what it meant 
twenty years ago. 'Each of the natural numbers 
up to ten was dealt with one at a time and each 
was analysed exhaustively before the next was 
tackled. Everything was supposed to be learnt 
about 5 before anything was learnt about 6, every- 
thing about 6 before anything about 10. The first 
lesson was on 1 — a lesson unspeakably artificial 
and futile. For no child can give a notion of 1 
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before lie gains a notion of 2. One-^ess and two- 
ness (or possibly <*ne-nes3 and more-tban-one-ness) 
are twill ideas : they are born together in the child's 
mind. Even a lesson on two, which meant a lesson 
devoted wholly and exclusively to two, is not 
cheerful to contemplate. But it was attempted. 
An orderly and painstaking progression through 
the series, up to 10 at least, was regarded as the 
best way ; and indeed tile only way. We have 
now changed our views, and our tactics — ^not that 
we disbelieve in the importance 6f analysis, but 
tUat we disbelieve in teaching it collectively. We 
believe rather in leaving each* child to make his 
own analyses. 

There is yet another notion of number which 
has to be developed in the beginner’s mind — the 
notion of ratio — the notion that twelve means 
twelve times whatever is one. If one is an inch, 
then twelve is a foot ; if one is a penny, then twelve, 
is a shilling. The importance of this aspect of 
number was first put forward with clearness and 
emphasis over thirty years agO in a book called 
The Psychology of Number and its Applicaiions to 
Methods of TeaxMng, by McLellan and Dewey. 
The principle of ratio imderlies aU measuring and 
weighing. We can count discrete objects only ; 
continuous quantities we have to measure. We 
can count separate pieces of wood, but we cannot 
count one long piece *of timber. We take a con- 
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venient lengtji, such as a foot, as a uuit, and find 
how many times a foot-rule must be laid down to 
cover the whole length. In other words,' we find 
the ratio between the foot-rule and the piece of 
timber. If it is 1 : we say the plank is 7.} feet 

Ibng. It is by ratio that we measure milk ; it is 
by ratio that we weigh out pounds of sugar. It is 
the notion of ratio that gave rise to Tillick’s bricks, 
and is believed to be iinparted by the Montessori 
steps.'* The importance of ratio may readily be 
conceded. When, however, it is proclaimed as 
the root idea of numbers, and-, a whole system ’of 
arithmetic built uf)on it, it is time to raise a pro- 
test. Fundamental as ratio is, coimting is still 
more fundamental. How can we find the ratio 
between the foot-lule and the piece of timber if 
we cannot count ? Besides, that absolute accuracy 
which it is the crowning glory of arithmetic to 
.illustrate and exemplify is not to be found outside 
the realm of abstract number. Once we begin to 
apply number to the world of real concrete things 
and measure contihuous quantities we get nothing 
but relative accuracy — ^nothing but approximate 
results. We are never quite right, but only nearly 
right. 

Even when we have realised that a given number 
is a unique member of the natural number series, 
that it represents a group of a fiixed size, and that 
it stands for a ratio between two quantities, we 
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cannot yet, it seems, be said to kn^w the number 
completely. Th(Jmdike distinguishes a fourth 
meaning, which he calls the “ nucleus of facts ” or 
relational meaning. To Icuow the number “ three ” 
in this sense is to know not only its group implica- 
tions — its internal relationships so to speak — ^but 
its external relationships as well ; to know that 
it is 5 less than 8 and 7 less than 10 ; to know that 
it is a half of 6 and a fiftli of 15 ; to know that it 
is the square root of 9 and the cube rool; of 27. 
The difficulty about these relationships is that they 
are inexhaustible. In analysing a number con- 
sidered as a group we know wffi^n we have finished ; 
but m deaUng with its relations to all other num- 
bers we are engaged upon an endless task. 

Leaving out of account the “general and radical 
change of method in infant-school work, and con- 
fining our attention to the teaching of number, we 
find the cardinal defect of tSe old infant school tp 
he in its emphasis on one aspect only (the group 
aspect), and the cardinal merit of the new infant 
school to lie in its catholicity — its inclusion on 
equal terms of all four aspects. The younger 
children are certainly allowed to count ; nay, are 
encouraged to count. When they are attacked, 
as they sometimes are, by a fit of counting — a mild 
and healthy form of comptomania — they are given 
a loose rein. They may be seen laying a long train 
of Montessori beads, ’stringed in tens, aU along the 
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floor of the hgJl and half-way down the corridor. 
They are counting thousands. They feel they are 
doing big things. And so they are. And they 
not only count, they analyse and they measure. 
Their occupations, and the didactic apparatus 
wMch they use, force them to find relations, both 
internal and external, between the simpler numbers ; 
and their exercises in weighing, measuring, and 
comparing develop a rhental background from 
which a clear notion of ratio may later on 
emerge. 

We now come to a question which has given rise 
to much controversy in Germany, England, and 
America — the question of number patterns. If a 
number has to be regarded as a group, it seems 
reasonable and heljiful to have a definite mental 
image of that group. To put it specifically, when 
we think of 5 in visuajl terms, are we to picture it 
Like this •••••, or like this * * *, or like 

this 

It is not quite ceS.'tain that it is wise to picture 
it like any one of them — to have any fixed image 
at all. It is perhaps better to vary the pattern, 
and even the elemente of which the pattern is 
composed. Miss Punnett thinks so. She would 
have children, when dealing with the number 5, 
make as many desi^s as possible out of 5 sticks, 
or 5 discs, or 5 square tablei®. Variety should be 
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blie aim, not fisity. Without variety it would be 
difficult for the child to get the abstract idea of 5 
as independent of all material and all pattern. 
The child who can think of 5 in one pattern only, 
if suQh a child exists, is as badly equipped mentally 
as the child who can add apples but can’t add 
oranges, or as the child who refused to beUeve that 
6 and 4 made 10 because he already knew that 5 
and 5 made 10. Those,^however, who urge the 
adoption of a fixed series of patterns do not urge 
it as a logical necessity, but as 3n expedient for 
ficile calculation... 

Another kind of doubt sprulgs up in the minds 
of those who have read Sir Francis Galton’s 
Inquiries into Human Faculty, where it is shown 
that many people have fixed 'modes of picturing 
numbers in their minds, modes which are personal 
and peculiar to themselves. Has each child his 
own way of picturing numbers, a way which is 
for him better than any we can force upon his 
notice ? 

There can, however, be no doubt that pictorial 
representation is useful in the earher stages, even 
if it is only a stepping-stone towards a more general 
or more personal concept ; and if there is to be 
pictorial representation there is convenience in 
making it systematic and uniform throughout the 
school. What scheme of number patterns shall 
we use? There are ‘several to be found in our 
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schools. The ftlenient of the pattern is ever3'where 
the same — a dot — hut the arrangement of the dots 
varies from school to school and from country to 
coimtry. All the systems, however, can be reduced 
to three. The distinguishing factor is the unit of 
design. In Germany and America the favourite 
unit is two, in England three. In aU countries, 
however, the minority of teachers affect the domino 
systems, when the unit is five. 

• « •• 

• » at ft ft • 


• »ft ^ftftft* m 9 m 0 m 

• •• •••• 

Lay’s Syste.m, bascd on 2* 

it 

# •• ••• ••• 

# mm 

• •• m m m •## ••• 

• m m m m m m o## 

# •# •## 

♦ 

Thb Ejtgiish System, based on 3. 



The Domino System, based on 5, 
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Miss Mackinder advocates tke tkrge system on 
the ground that tlfiree constitutes the largest group 
that children can recognise as a unit. This is 
perhaps true if the dots are supposed to lie in one 
line, hut it is not true if they form a familiar 
pattern. Thus four dots arranged as on a domind 
are quite as easily recognised at a glance as three 
dots arranged in a row. Indeed, experiments with 
the tachistoscope (a pied of apparatus which 
enables us to expose a number word or picture 
for a fraction of a second) have shdwn that in the 
matter of speed and accuracy of recognition there 
is not much to choose between ^he three systems. 
Personally I prefer the domino system. It seems 
to me to fall in more naturally with our decimal 
system of notation, as it makes the half of ten the 
unit of design, and ten itself a sort of double unit. 
Moreover, it accords better than the others with 
the arrangement of pips on playing cards (I am. 
not quite sure whether this is an argument for it 
or against it) ; and finally (a genuine advantage 
this) it can be seen at a glance liy how much the 
numbers fall short of ten. My preference for 
this system is fortified by the fact that I have 
seen it employed with extraordinary success. 
It has, however, one slight defect : the three 
cannot be converted into four without rubbing 
out a dot. 

It is idle to* pretend ^hat we can dogmatise over 
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tlie question of number patterns. We don’t know 
enough about them. There is here a vast field for 
patient research. Until that field is explored, every 
candid account of number patterns will probably 
be as vague and inconclusive as this one. 
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NOTATION 

We may be well assured that our system of calculation will 
not always be cramped by counting in one way and measuring 
in another, ^ 

Atjousttjs De Moegan, 


If takes time (and, teaching) for a pupil to realise 
the beauty and ingenuity of oul mode of recording 
number. The realisation does not come of itself : 
it has to be evoked. The ordinary man takes our 
numerical system for granted.* He never thinks 
of asking whether such a number as 268 could be 
expressed in any other way. He regards the 
whole scheme of numerical ’notation as part o^ 
the nature of things — an inexorable fact like the 
Atlantic or the British Constitution — a thing which 
is because it is. Yet the Eoinans had it not; 
neither had the Greeks. They calculated in their 
heads ; they counted on their fingers or their toes, 
or any other computable things that were avail- 
able. But they couldn’t work sums as we work 
them : their number system did not pernait them. 
Let us try to multiply cccxlix by cxviii by using 
Eoman numerals only and forgetting for the 

69 
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moment what^we know about place value. The 
attempt will bring home to us the colossal debt 
we owe, directly to the Arabs, indirectly 'to the 
Hindus, for a system of notation which alone made 
possible the vast structure of modern arithmetical 
science. 

We begin to teach notation in the infant school, 
and all too often drop it afterwards. There we 
show the children the structure of such numbers 
as 15, of 78, or even of 135. We exhibit the device 
of grouping smaller units to form higher units, and 
grouping them according to a fi^ed law. We gite 
them sticks tied intt) bundles of ascending order of 
magnitude. They therefore enter the senior school 
with some sense, however vague, of the general 
build of a numerical expression — a sense which has 
to be made keener and clearer when they have to 
extend the decimal system below unity, again 
when they try to understand an algebraic expres- 
sion, and yet again when they enter upon the 
study of logarithms. 

In the meantime a more practical issue demands 
our attention. We have to teach our children to 
read numbers and to write them. That this, as a 
simple practical art, is neglected in our schools is 
abundantly shown in the Report of the Board of 
Education on the Teaching of Arithmetic in Ele- 
mentary Schools. There it is recorded that only 
62 per cent, of children in 'Standard V can take 
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one from 10,000 accurately. It is ijot to be sup- 
posed that they fasled to subtract (unless they had 
learnt the method of decomposition), but that 
they failed to put down ten thousand. This is con- 
firmed by the result of the next test, which was : 
Write in figures ten thousand and ten. The pef- 
centage of successes was 66. It can hardly be 
claimed that these results are satisfactory. The 
cause of the weakness is Lot far to seek. High 
numbers have of recent years been out of fashion, 
and on quite plausible grounds. It is desired to 
bting school arithipetic into closer relation with 
out-of-scLool arithmetic, and Since most of our 
transactions in daily life have to do with small 
quantities and small sums of money, the school 
exercises should fall into Line with them. But once 
we pass from our own personal concerns into muni- 
cipal and national concerns we get to new orders 
of magnitude. Poor as we are personally, we at . 
least hear of thousands and even millions of pounds. 
And physical science brings to our notice numbers 
of a stiU higher order. So it is* not unreasonable 
to expect our oldest children to be able to read 
and to record numbers up to a hundred million 
at least. Especially as it is an art quite easy to 
learn. 

There are, however, small points of difficulty. 
At the earliest stage children are prone to confuse 
fifteen with fifty, sixteen with sixty, and so forth. 
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If they can put do\ni without hesitation such 
numbers as seven hundred and four, seven hun- 
dred and fourteen, and seven hundred aad forty, 
their main difficulties are over. 

Then conies punctuation. We punctuate num- 
bers, just as we punctuate sentences, and for 
the same reason — to help the reader to take in 
the meaning. When figures stand in a row, the 
largest number that the eye can comfortably seize 
at a glance is three ; so when the number is high 
we punctuate it so as to form groups of three. It 
is thus that the figures are presented in the must 
convenient eyefuls. 

There is another reason for selecting tliree as the 
group : each three has the same internal nomencla- 
ture — each has hundreds, tens, and units — and each 
has its own group name. Look at the number 
527,527,527. The last triad (or trio, or triolet, or 
^ triplet, or what you'ivill) is a plain five hundred and 
twenty-seven. The middle triad is also five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, but the unit is no longer 
one but a thousand. The first triad resembles the 
others in aU respects but one : its group name is a 
million. What the octave is in music, the triad is 
in numeration : it may be repeated indefinitely at 
higher levels. This triadic arrangement is merely 
a matter of terminology, but it is a terminology 
which must be learnt. The pupil finds it helpful 
to remember that in reading punctuated numbers 
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fehe word million comes in at one comma and tlie 
word thousand at ijnother. 

Punctwation is purely a matter of convenience : 
there is no mathematical principle involved. We 
don't use a comma when we write the year 1928 
because it is an extremely familiar set of figures. 
We don’t punctuate decimals because nobody has 
yet started doing it — nobody at any rate who can 
lead the fashion. 

To make sure that notation is known, and con- 
tinues to be known, frequent tests.are necessary. 
And they should be searching : they should test 
the pupils’ capacity to evade pitfalls. There is no 
point in asking them to put down five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-two. If they know any- 
thing about figures at all they will write that 
number correctly. But if they are asked to put 
down seven, and under it to put down eight million 
and fiity, they may be trusted to supply a fine 
collection of blunders, many more than if the 
order were reversed and the larger number dictated 
first. The reason is clear. Afteathe eight is fixed 
the pupil has in one case a clear field for disposing 
of the other figures, and in the other case a range 
which he has himself restricted. 

It is the unusual that floors the pupils. Often a 
famihar fact seen from an imfamiliar point of view 
fails to be recognised, and evokes a wrong reaction. 
How else can we account for the fact that 35 per 

T.E.A. — 4 
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cent, of tlie children in Standard V who were set 
this simple test during the BoLV’d’s recent inquiry 
gave a wrong answer ? — “ Add seventeen 4;o seven 
thousand and write the answ^er in figures.” A 
teacher is therefore well advised to take notes 
pf the kind of mistakes which his pupils are 
liable to make, and to use these notes freely for 
testing purposes. The idea of the tests is not to 
inveigle the pupils into pitfalls but to rescue them 
from pitfalls. The pitfalls are there, anyway, and 
the pupils shoiild be made acutely aw’are of then 
existence. Sometimes the only way to do thia' is 
to push the pupil? in. 

Let us now return to our system of place value 
as an expedient for representing a large number of 
numbers by a small number of symbols. Although 
the little children in the infant school and kinder- 
garten learn something about place value, they can- 
not learn very much about it : its full significance 
is not borne in upon them till more mature years. 
All arithmetic begins with the natural number 
series, 1, 2, 3, 4 etc. There is no end to the 
series. There is an end to our capacity for naming 
them and for writing them down, but there is no 
end to the numbers themselves. And yet in a 
sense every number is simple, unitary, and unique. 
It is true that the name of the number indicated 
by 1765 is complex, and that the symbolism by 
which we represent it is complex : dts name and 
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symbol are manifestly compounded of simpler 
names and simpler symbols. But the number it- 
self is a* unique whole, and it is merely the need to 
economise thought that prevents us from giving it a 
single unique name. If I understand the Kantian 
philosophy aright (it would not be difficult bo 
convince me that I don’t), Kant in his Gritique of 
Pure Reason supports his main argument by assert- 
ing that 5 -}- 7 = 12 is nbt a statement of pure 
identity. It is not like saying that A is* A, or 
that Jenkins is Jenkins : it is like saying that 
JiSoMns is a geniug. Kant didn’t put it in that 
way. What he actually said w^s that 5 7 = 12 

is not an analjrtical but a synthetic proposition. 
He apparently meant that the two sides of the 
equation do not represent precisely the same idea. 
There is something on the right-hand side that is 
absent from the left-hand side. The 12 in fact is 
a new and unique number. *But surely, you wdl^ 
say, 3 is simple in the sense that 12 is not. It is 
true that 12=3 + 3-i-3-|-3; but then 3 = 1-1- 
1-1-1. If nothing new is reached by adding, 
there is but one simple number, and that is the 
number 1. 

Let us for a moment forget that numbers have 
either names or symbols, and connect the notion 
of numbers with pebbles, shells, or some other 
concrete and discrete objects, and let us try to 
imagine how ‘our savage ancestors were compelled 
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to count and^to keep tally. Augustus De Morgan 
in the Arithmetic which he wrote a hundred years 
ago gives the following account of how " our ten 
signs are made to represent other numbers besides 
the first nine : 

“ Suppose that you are going to count some large 
number, for example, to measure a number of 
yards of cloth. Opposite to yourself suppose a 
man to be placed, whb keeps his eye upon you, 
and hblds up a finger for every yard which he sees 
you measure. »When ten yards have been measured 
he will have held up ten fingers, and will not*be 
able to count any further unless he begin again, 
holding up one finger at the eleventh yard, two at 
the twelfth, and so on. But to know how many 
have been counted, you must know, not only how 
many fingers he holds up, but also how many 
times he has begun again. You may keep this in 
view by placing anSther man on the right of the 
former, who directs his eye towards his companion, 
and holds up one finger the moment he perceives 
him ready to be^n again, that is, as soon as ten 
yards have been measured. Bach finger of the 
first man stands only for one yard, but each finger 
of the second stands for as many as all the fingers 
of the first together, that is, for ten. In this way 
a hundred may be counted, because the first may 
now reckon his ten fingers once for each finger of 
the second man, that is, ten times in aU, and ten 
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tens is one hundred. Now place third naan at 
the right of the second, who shall hold up a finger 
whene\''^r he perceives the second ready to begin 
again. One finger of the third man counts as 
man^ as all the ten fingers of the second, that is, 
counts one hundred. In this way we may proceed 
until the third has all his fingers extended, which 
will signify that ten hundred or one thousand have 
been counted. A fourth Man would enable us to 
coimt as far as ten thousand, a fiifth as far*as one 
hundred thousand, a sixth as far as a million, and 
sc? on.” 

This clearly indicates one of 'the ways m which 
our system of notation may have come into being. 
It explains the principle of grouping and the 
principle of place value. The "two do not neces- 
sarily go together. In our coinage and in our 
chaotic system of weights and measures we have 
one without the other : we hS.ve grouping without, 
place value. Pence are grouped in twelves to 
form shillings, and shillings are grouped in twenties 
to form pounds. Inches are grouped in twelves 
to form feet, feet in threes to form yards, and 
yards in one-thousand-seven-hundred-and-sixties 
to form nules. Here we have grouping in plenty, 
but it is grouping of an arbitrary and lawless Mnd, 
very different from that in which our denary or 
decimal system is based. In that system 4625 
expresses 4cc®’-f- 6a^ 4- 5 where » is 10 ; but 
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4 tons 6 cwts. 2 qrs. 4 lb. bas no corresponding 
algebraic expression : it has no "radix common to 
its terms, no law of regular progression froin lower 
magnitude to higher. The consequence is that in 
our ordinary notation place or position fi,xes a 
scale of values, but in our weights and measures 
place tells us nothing. We have to fix labels to 
make up for it. Grouping is one thing, place 
value is another. The^ Eomans had the one but 
not the other ; and without the other little pro- 
gress was possible. 

A system having been invented by which pllce 
conferred upon a digit a value which was distinct 
from its name value, it became necessary to use 
some sort of scheme or framework into which we 
may fit a number' so that the local value of each 
of its digits may become clear. In the Middle Ages 
an abacus was used which consisted of a board 
• ruled into columns as in fig. 4. The I marks 
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Fio, 4. Mj5i?ibval Abacus. 


the units colunon, the X the tens, and the 0 the 
hundreds, I show in the figure how' the following 
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numbers would be indicated, 50 ; 3806 ; 609,017. 
Observe tbe triadic arrangement of hundreds, tens, 
and units repeated on a iugher level. 

Another step was necessary to make the system 
compiete. About the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the cipher (0) came into vogue, and that 
rendered the framework unnecessary. The cipher 
became a place-keeper, and by its use the place 
value of a digit could be indicated withojit the 
help of score or scafiolding. 

In the following algebraic expressions x = 10. 
Pupils will find it* a profitable exercise to write 
them as ordinary numbers : 

2a: + 4 

-f 82 -b 7 

9 a:^ -|“ 42 ^ "I" 62 — j- 2 

82 ^ -f 02 ® + 2 -b 8 

2 ® 42* 4 * 52® "b 22 

82 ’ -b 52® 

42 -f 3 -b - 

X 

02 ® -b 82 -b 3 -b - + 

22* 

22® 4- 32 + i -b ^ 

62 “ 4 - 32* -b a: + 22 -* 4 - 32-» 

The converse' exercise’ of expressing algebraically 
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such, numbers «as 37 ; 5060 ; 3-04 ; 18-0305, etc., 
helps to drive home the place-ke'eping function of 
zero. 

The pupils should be brought to realise that it is 
the units figure that fixes the imaginary framework 
into which the digits are supposed to fit. They 
should get into the habit of regarding the units 
position (not the decimal point) as the base from 
which ^places are counted either to the left or to 
the right. Consider the following : 

6 7 2 ir-3.8 2 5" 

r — — 

7x^ 2x> 5a:® 3x“* 8x~- 

It is the number of removes from the units posi- 
tion that gives the*^ index of x. The decimal point 
is not a “ place ” at all, but merely a device for 
marking the place o| the units figure. So inipor- 
'tant is this units position that there is a growing 
tendency to emphasise it by putting 0 there even 
when it is not strictly necessary. Thus -036 is often 
written 0-036. So important is this position that 
it gives to “ standard form ” its distinguishing 
mark and to logarithmic tables the key to the 
missing characteristics. 

Between numerical notation and algebraic nota- 
tion an interesting point of difference is observable. 
When symbols are placed simply side by side the 
missing sign in arithmetic is‘-{-, but in algebra it is 
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X . Thus 385| means 300 + 80 5 + f 5 hut 

abc means a X X c, and (a + b) (c + d) means 
(a + X (c + <^). In arithmetic it is addition 
that is taken for granted; in algebra, multiplica- 
tion* 



Chapter IX 
SCAFFOLDI^’G 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder tunis Ins back, 

Looks in the clouds, seommg the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. 

Shakespeare : Jtdius Cwsar, 

A GOOD arithmetician solves his problems in the 
simplest and most direct way. He does without 
things which he once regarded as essential. He 
used to count on his fingers ; he docs so no longer. 
He used to mark Kis carried figures on his paper ; 
he has given up this practice. He used to add by 
making up tens ; he po longer needs ten as a rest- 
ing-place in computation. Much that he worked 
in the margin of his paper he now works in his head. 
Things which were once a help first became super- 
fluous, then became a hindrance. To get rid of 
them was an act of wisdom. Having no further 
use fox the ladder by which he had climbed, he had 
kicked it away. 

There are many such methods and devices in 
arithmetic — many little habits which begin by 
being friendly and end by being hostile. They 
helped to build up a fabric of knowledge, but have 
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ceased to be a part of the fabric. Jbey are mere 
scaffoldiag. It i§ not always easy to say what is 
scafioldiag and what fabric. Indeed, in an ultimate 
analysis, all our rules and methods would prove to 
be but props and planks round an ideal construction 
which is the real fabric. To a supreme intelligenee 
all our complicated machinery of calculation — our 
symbolism, our notation, and our rules — would be 
as superfluous as is count*ing on the fingers to an 
ordinary man. Hence the real distincfion is 
between scafiolding which may safely be pulled 
down, and scafiolding which cannot be pulled down 
without injury to the building.* 

Why should counting on the fingers be regarded 
with such disfavour % A child’s fingers are his 
natural abacus — always at hafld. That indeed is 
a great advantage, but it is an advantage which in 
time turns into a great disadvantage. The fact 
that fingers are always available, while match; 
sticks and counters are not, betrays the learner 
slowly and insidiously into a bad habit. Counting 
by units, whether the units ar^ natural objects, or 
taps with the finger-tips, or accents in the mind, is 
excellent as an initial exercise, but execrable as a 
permanent practice. So fatally easy is it to count 
on one's fibagers that many adults (and quite able 
adults, too) find it less trouble to add, say, 8 and 
5 on their fingers than to reach 13 by a pure act 
of memory.’ The mbre the learner trusts to Ms 
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fingers the lesa he trusts to his memory. In fact, 
he clings to a lower habit instead of climbing to a 
higher habit. 

Fo habit in arithmetic is absolutely bad unless 
it leads to a wrong answer. If it leads to the -right 
rehults, it can only be relatively bad, in the sense 
that the route is larger and more difficult than it 
need be. The habit is bad because it prevents a 
better habit being formed. It is in this sense only 
that coimting on the fingers is a bad habit. 

Little childreh often shed their habits spon- 
taneously : they give them up when they discover 
better ones. In counting objects there is a transi- 
tory stage through which all children seem to pass, 
a stage at which they have always to “ start from 
scratch.” When, for mstance, a child is given a 
pile of four pennies and another pile of three 
pennies, and after h^e has counted each pile is 
asked : How many altogether ? he does not take 
the pile of 4, which he has just counted, as the 
starting-pomt, and say 4, 5, 6, 7 ; he has to start 
at the beginning and count the four over again, 
saying, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Whether he suspects 
that the group of four pennies has changed since 
he counted it a few seconds ago I carmot say; 
whatever the reason, he counts it again. But no 
normal child stops at this stage. He finds his way 
out. He discards a bit of scaffolding. 

Nearly all books on method advocate addition 
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ly making up tens. They say tkat 8 + 5 skould 
be worked thus*; 8 + 5= (8 + 2) + 3= 10 + 

3 = 13. The Handbook of Suggestions puts it like 
this : 

“ H it is desired to add ‘ nine ^ and ‘ seven ’ 
together, the method will be somewhat as follows*: 

‘ One ’ is required to make ‘ nine ’ into ‘ ten,’ and 
this ‘ one ’ taken from the ‘ seven ’ leaves ‘ six ’ : 
consequently, ‘ nine ’ and ‘ seven ’ are equivalent 
to ‘ ten ’ and ' sis,’ that is, to ‘ sixteen.’ ” ^ 

This is a good device for beginneSrs, just as useful 
as counting on the* fingers, and just as dangerous. 
Yet none of the books in question strikes a note of 
warning ; none of them points out that this trick 
of taking two bites at a cherry is a childish ex- 
pedient which should be abandSned as soon as the 
habit of saying “ nine and seven are sixteen ” is 
firmly fixed. As an attempt^ to intellectuahse the 
addition table the device in question is admirable 
as a substitute for the addition table it cannot be 
too strongly condemned. 

The intelligence that is suppo'feed to be displayed 
by shifts to avoid memorising is illusory, or at 
best a short-range intelligence. Are we to assume 
that a child who arrives at “ 8 times 7 is 56 ” by 
saying that 4 times 7 is 28 and 8 times 7 is double 

4 times 7 is necessarily more inteUigent than the 
child who says straight ofi “ 8 times 7 is 56 ” 1 It 

‘"t. 187. 
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is true that h^ is using his intelligence to make uj 
for the defects of his memory ; but it is not aa 
intelligent use of intelligence to waste it on trifles. 
Why should we memorise the multiplication table 
and not the addition table ? Apparently because 
the alternative to memorising the multiplication 
table is too ghastly to contemplate. If we were 
obliged to add eight sevens every time we needed 
the product 8 and 7, arithmetic would become 
intolerably tedious. The labour we save in memor- 
ising the additicm table is not so obvious ; but we 
save a little each time we add, «id the cumulative 
savings are of no small consequence. 

The expediency of memorising any mathematical 
result, whether it he 6 -i- 7 = 13, or 9 X 12 = 108, 
or 3® = 27, or (a -f 6) (a — 6) = o* — b^, or log 
3 = 4771, or ^2 = 1414, depends on the frequency 
with which we use it. The more frequently we 
need it the greater the advantage of carrying it 
about with us in our heads. It is the principle 
that underlies the fact that I always carry a pen- 
knife about with me, I sometimes carry a pair of 
scissors, and I never carry a corkscrew. The addi- 
tion table is as useful as a penknife ; so useful in 
fact that it should form part of the equipment of 
every cultured mind. What happens to most 
people is that they acquire it bit by bit by working 
sums. After having added 8 and 7 a large number 
of times in different contexts, and getting the 
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answer by counting, or by noting ihat 8 4-7 = 

(2 X 8)^ — 1, or = (2 X 7) + Ij or = 10 + 5, we 
cm scarcely fail in the course of time to remember 
that the result is 15. What we need to do is to 
expedite tbe process — to get more quickly to the 
final stage, 8 + 7 = 15. 

When the analysis described in the above quota- 
tion from the Suggestions has been made once or 
twice it has served its purpose. The next step is 
to grasp the general principle that when 9 is 
added to another digit the units figure of the total 
is one less than the digit added. Then practice 
should take place with a row of separate figures 
like this : 

4289736051^796835 

Nine has to be added to each figure in turn, and 
the pupil says 13 11 17 18 16, etc. He must not 
say “ 9 and 4, 13 ” ; he must not even think “ 9. 
and 4, 13.” Knowing in the background of his 
mind that he has to add 9 to the 4, he simply 
thi-nks “ 13 ” as a single puls5 of thought. The 
“ 9 and 4 ” is lumber which can be discarded, 
with profit to the free movement of the mind. 
Then the pupil should be practised in the repeated 
addition of 9. Beginning with 8, the series would 
be 17, 26, 35, 44, etc. 

Similar exercises may be devised with 8 as the 
common addend. 
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It is sometimes recommended that in adding i, 
column of figures we should searcn along the colurm 
for numbers which make ten. If there is a 2 neir 
the bottom of the units column and an 8 near ihe 
top, these two should be coupled in the mind. So 
should any other pair, such as 7 and 3, or 4 and 
6, that add up to ten. This is one of those ‘ in- 
telligent ” methods which may be trusted to 
produce a fine crop oi blunders. If the paired 
numbers happen to come together, that is a piece 
of luck that should not be overlooked ; but to hunt 
for them is to hunt for trouble^s 

Didactic apparatus, discrete objects, diagrams, 
models, and illustrations are ail in their times and 
their seasons valuable aids to efficiency; but if 
retained beyond & certain stage they seriously 
impede progress. They are little systems which, 
when they have had their day, should cease to be. 
,The difficulty is to ‘"discern when they have had 
their day. The precise point at which they pass 
from help to hindrance differs with each individual 
mind ; and it requires much insight and dis- 
crimination on the part of the teacher to discover 
the time when it is wise for the child to put away 
these childish things. 

There are times when the mind of the pupil 
needs help and knows not where to seek it. There 
are times when a diagram would make a perplexing 
problem quite clear, but if never occurs to the 
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pupil to make one. Even in mensvixation (and a 
mensuration problem almost shouts for a diagram) 
the bulk of the pupils either work by rule of thumb 
or trust to their unaided imagination. In either 
case .they are just as likely to get the answer 
wrong as right. If an average class of childx^ 
about twelve years of age are given the length and 
breadth of a rectangle, a fair number of them will 
immediately multiply the* two together, whatever 
the question may be. They will multiply them 
together just as cheerfully to get the perimeter as 
to get the area. •A simple diagram would save 
them from that absurdity. Problems on the 
papering of rooms, the carpeting of floors, or the 
staining of borders may be made quite clear by 
drawing diagrams. Children ’^ho draw diagrams 
invariably get such sums right ; but children who 
draw diagrams are amazingly few. 

It is not only in mensuration that diagrams are 
useful : they clarify problems of all sorts. Look 
at this one : 

Two quarts of milk are misSd with two quarts 
of water, and to half the mixture two more quarts 
of water are added. How much milk is there in 
a pint of the second mixture 1 

This problem, simple as it is, can be made 
clearer by drawing a diagram ABCD to represent 
the first mixture, and MNOP to represent half this 
mixture, the" shaded ’part standing for milk and 
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the tinshaded^ for water. The completed figure 
hINQR represents the second mixture, frona which 
it is at once seen the | of it is milk. The answer 
to the question is therefore “ a quarter of a pint.” 

We see then that crutches are sometimes a -bane 
ahd sometimes a boon. We see that once having 
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used crutches in a mechanical way the pupil clings 
to them even when he can w'alk better without 
them ; but when he needs other crutches for a 
long and difficult leitp, he neglects to use them. 
‘Both the use and the neglect are due to mental 
inertia — one to the inertia of motion, the other to 
the inertia of rest.. The mind is in the first case 
too lazy to change an old habit ; in the second 
too lazy to initiate a new one. 






Chapter X 
SUBTRACTION 


A woodpecker, wlio had bored a multitude of holes in the 
body of a dead tree, was asked ^by a robin to explain their 
purpose. 

“ As yet in the infancy of science,” replied the woodpecker, 

‘‘ I am quite unable to do so. Some naturalists affirm that 
I hide acorns in these pits ; others maintam that I get worms 
out of them. I endeavoured for sometime to reconcile the 
two theories ; but the worms ate my acorns, and then would 
not come out. Since then I have left science to work out its 
own problems while I work out the holes.” 

Ambbose Biebce : Fables, 

I understood subtraction best, and for this I had a very 
practical rule — Four from three won’t go, I must borrow 
one ” — but I advise everyone, in sitch a case, to borrow a 
few extra shillings, for one never knows. 

Heine ; ReisehMer, 

What do we do at school ? We addend we un-add. 

Eve McCowen, aged six. 

Time was when simple subtraction gave the teacher 
little trouble. The children were told to borrow 
ten and pay one back, and they cheerfully obeyed. 
They never questioned the logic of the matter. 
They were assured that that was the way to do 
it ; they discovered tKat it gave the right answer ; 

91 
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and tliat was enougli for them. And they got their 
subtraction smns right. But to-day a large number 
of quite old children can’t get them right. Hear 
the evidence of the Board’s Inspectors.^ This sum 
was set to a large number of children in ‘Stan- 
dards V and VII ; “ Take thirty-four thousand 
and eight hundred and forty-six from fifty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine.” Here 
we h%ve a simple straightforward sum in subtrac- 
tion; and yet only 66 per cent, of the children 
in Standard V got it right, and only 83 per cent.^of 
those in Standard yil. I can Kcall the time when 
Standard II co\ild do better than that. The 
accomplishments of Standard II were lamentably 
few, but they included a mastery of simple sub- 
traction. 

Subtraction is weak ; that is certain. It is also 
certain that the roo| of the weakness lies in the 
-method employed. Fifteen years ago two-thicds 
of the schools in London used a confusing and 
cumbersome method known as “ decomposition.” 
To-day the method is rapidly passing into oblivion 
— except in the infant schools. Taking the whole 
of the kingdom, it is probable that about half the 
schools still use this method. I have watched 
children near the top of the senior school subtract- 
ing, say, 17 from 30,000 and heard them mutter : 

7 from 0, cannot, go next door. NotMng there ; 

» TM Tmdkmg of drithmetw in Momentary Schodhp p, 10* 
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go nest door. NotMng tliere; go •next door.” 
And they continued this Mother Hubbard business 
till they got to the 3. Then they put a little 2 
over the 3, 9 over each of the next three noughts, 
and lOover the last nought. And this is regarded as 
a more intelligent procedure than borrowing ten* 
and paying one back. The truth is that the 
guiding formula is as meaningful, or as meaning- 
less, in one case as in the other. 

The main charge against the decomposition 
me|hod is that it doesn’t work. Tt fails to give 
a reasonable measure of facility and accuracy. 
I have elsewhere’- stated the grounds on which 
I make this assertion, and it will suffice if I 
give here a brief account of the evidence, addmg 
thereto the evidence that has subsequently 
come in. 

Just before the War I carried out an extensive 
research into the ability of London children to 
perform the fundamental processes of adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. The tests 
consisted of simple mechanical siJms to be worked 
on paper. When the results were examined, it 
was found that the schools fell into two distinct 
groups — those in which subtraction was good, and 
those in which it was bad. By “ good ” or “ bad ” 
I mean good or bad in comparison with the 

achievements .of the same schools in the other 

* 

* Mental Tests, pp. 168-74. 
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tliree processtjs. On fully investigating the matter 
I found that where subtraction was good it was 



AGES 

taught by the old-fashioned method of equal addi- 
tions, and where it was bad by the new-fashioned 
method of decomposition. It wiU be seen from 
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the accompanying graph that the difiesence between 
the two types of schools is considerable. The 
score on the vertical ordinate gives the number of 
simple operations (such as 8 — 3 = 5) rightly per- 
formed in five minutes. The lower graph records 
the number of errors. It is clear that both in* 
point of accuracy and in point of speed the ad- 
vantage lies on the side of equal additions. At 
the early ages it is at least 50 per cent, jnore 
efficient. 

Five years later I repeated the* experiment in 
another London disftrict with a ^revised edition of 
the tests and foimd the same remarkable disparity 
between the results of the two methods. It was 
possible by merely glancing at the tabulated results 
to identify the schools in which the method of 
decomposition was taught. There was always the 
tell-tale “ slump ” in subtracljjon. 

Later on the same tests were again set by other . 
people, to other children, in another part of Eng- 
land. In 1925 they were administered to 118 
elementary schools in the Counliy of Gloucester- 
shire by His Majesty’s Inspector and his staS.^ 
Broadly speaking, the results were the same as in 
London. And there was the same sheep and goat 
division of the schools. The verdict of Gloucester- 

^ See Method and EesuUs in Arithmetic, by H. J. Larcombe, 
pp. 93-4. Mr. Isarcombe on© of the inspectors engaged 
in the investigation* 
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shire on the question of method in subtraction may 
be inferred from the following f;able : 

Decomposition. 

% schools above average ... 27 51 

% above 2 sums in 3 minutes . .61 *73 

% of very bad results, i.e. under 1-5 . 27 9 


The averages obtained by the two types of 
methods were : * 


Schools. 


Average in 
3 minutes. 


Decomposit%)n . . . . 69 2-3 

Equal additions . . _ . 69 3T~ 

e 


It was a pure coincidence that half the schools 
examined had adopted one method and the other 
half the other : the schools were not chosen on a 
basis of method. 

So far the evidence has been secured by extensive 
research. I will now present evidence which was 
secured by intensive research — evidence which is 
not only confirmatory but, I venture to think, 
conclusive. At the time when I was making my 
first investigations, Mr. W. H. Winch was quite 
independently investigating the same problem by 
the mode of research which he had himself invented 
— ^the method of “ equal groups.” This particular 
technique afiords the most precise means of scien- 
tific research in education that has yet been 
devised. A full account of Mr. Winch’s investiga- 
tion appears in the issues of the Journal of Experi- 
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mental Pedagogy for June 1920 and Jor December 
1920. I would strongly advise those who have 
any lingering doubts on the question to read these 
two articles. 

Mr. .Winch first experimented with two classes of 
older girls (girls in Standards V and VI6) who* 
knew one method only — the method of decomposi- 
tion. He classified them in two equal and parallel 
groups on the basis of their proficiency in sub- 
traction. One of these groups was given ^ight 
short lessons in equal additions, «and the other 
the* same number ^f lessons in decomposition. 
At the close the equal-additions section was 
ahead of the other. Here are Mr. Winch’s con- 
clusions : 

“ (1) The method of equal additions in subtrac- 
tion taught to children late in school life, who have 
hitherto worked by decomposition, produces results 
in a few weeks equal, on the wliole, and superior in 
the weaker children, to those produced by the 
method of decomposition. 

“ (2) The amount of the gain Involved does not 
justify a change of method at this late period of 
a child’s school career.” 

The second experiment was of greater import- 
ance, for it was made on younger children, children 
whose average age was eight and a half, and many 
of whom had quite recently come up from the 
infant school,* where the method of decomposition 
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was taught. ^ The experiment proceeded on the 
same lines as before, and at the 6nd of eight lessons 
it was discovered that the equal-additions group 
was 30 per cent, in advance of the others. Mr. 
Winch sums up his conclusions thus : 

“ The method of equal additions shows to decided 
advantage with young children in accuracy and 
rapidity ; and this is true both in the case of the 
superior children, who* already had learnt some- 
thing of both methods, and also in the ease of the 
inferior children, who, prior to the experiment, 
really knew nothing of either method.'” 

In view of these facts how are we to account 
for the vitahty of the method of decomposition ? 
The answer is that it is the easier method to under- 
stand and the easier method to begin with. It 
was born in the infant school, and it flourishes in 
the infant school ; and the senior school adopts 
the method, not through any fondness for the 
method itself, but from sheer reluctance to 
change. 

Let us considerdihe simplest form of subtraction 
“ with borrowing.” Take, for example, ^g. Chil- 
dren ha the hifant school or kindergarten are nowa- 
days ajccustomed to represent the 3 by three 
bundles of sticks with ten in each, or by strings of 
beads, or by some other concrete material ; and 
in order to subtract the 8 they are taught to rmtie 
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one of the bundles and to regard thirty-four as 
twenty-fourteen. 'Subtraction then becomes easy. 
8 from. 3*4 leaves 6, 1 from 2 leaves 1. 

So far all is plain sailing. Later on, however, 
when .the children reach the senior school, they 
will have to deal with hundreds, and the minuend 
might be 304 instead of 34. If 18 has to be sub- 
tracted as before, a large bundle of 100 has now to 
be decomposed into tens," and one of the tens 
decomposed into units before subtractioif can 
begin at all. When the minuend is 30,004 the 
amount of decomposition that has to take place 
makes one wonder how the sdb. can survive it. 
As a matter of fact it rarely keeps itself together 
without being propped and buttressed by a series 
of supporting figures. 

The ineffectiveness of the method of decomposi- 
tion is not, however, solely due to the amount and 
complexity of the changes tlfat have to be made 
in the minuend : there are other causes which 
can best be appreciated by contrasting the two 
methods. In both methods the«procedure rests in 
a principle of compensation. We alter the top 
figure, and we have to compensate for the altera- 
tion. In the first example given above (34r-18) 
we have to change the 4 into 14 whatever method 
we adopt, but we compensate in one method by 
making the 3 one less, and in the other by making 
the 1 one more. And it seems at first blush as 
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thougt one mode of compensation were just as 
easy as the other. As a matter of fact, however, 
the equal-additions compensation is the eafsier, first 
because it is easier to add 1 than to subtract 1, 
and secondly because it has a sHght advantage in 
•point of time. The compensation is made a little 
earlier. When there is a series of noughts in the 
minuend the advantage is by no means slight : the 
compensation is made»not a little earlier but very 
much earlier. Accounts are settled with much 
greater dispatch. One is “ cash payment,” the 
other “ credit.” And the ppstponement of 'the 
compensating act increases the chances of its 
fulfilment being forgotten. 

We may well, therefore, leave decomposition to 
die in peace (though it seems rather slow in doing 
it) and turn our attention to teaching the method 
of equal additions. Some infant-school teachers 
assure me that to tSach it as a reasonable process 
is a difficult task ; others assure me that it is quite 
easy. It is evidently not impossible. What we 
first have to do istto inculcate the general principle 
that the difference between two numbers remains 
unchanged if the same number be added to each. 
This may be done in a variety of ways. It may, for 
instance, be pointed out that iE there are two 
brothers who are five and eight years of age respec- 
tively there will always be three years’ difference 
between them, however many years pass over them. 
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8 _ 5 = (8 4- 1) - (5 + 1) = (8 + 2) - (5 + 2), 

etc. Taking our stock example we explain 

our practical procedure of taking 8 from 14 and 
then taking 2 from 3 by stating that we add ten 
to each line — ^in the form of 10 units to the top 
line, and in the form of 1 ten to the bottom. 

There is another way of explaining it. As I 
have lent 10 to the top hoe, I must take it away 
again at the first opportunity, that is, when ?take 
the 1 away. 

Finally, there is the explanation w^iich is to young 
c h ildren the most satisfying of all. It silences all 
inquiry and dispels all doubts. It is this : I gim 
ten to the top Hne (they like generosity), and to 
he fair (they dishke favouritism) I give ten to the 
lower hne as well. This satisfies not only their 
reason, but something which is very much stronger 
— their sense of justice. When it happens to be 
money, they will possibly regard it as “ putting a* 
bob each way,” if I understand the phrase aright 
(which I probably do not). 

When the first step is understood, the second 
step is quite easy to understand. The reasoning 
is the same ; we simply add 100 to each hne in- 
stead of adding 10. 

The probabihty is that some children will 
understand the reasoning, others will not. It 
doesn't much matter. . They will forget it in any 
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case. Forget it, I mean, wlien actually working 
sums. They might remember it if challenged, or 
pressed for a reason, but for all practical purposes 
they will simply have at the back of their minds 
a vague conviction that what they are doing has 
•the sanction of reason and will proceed to work by 
rule of thumb. Just as you and I do. Even 
granting that the decomposition method is easier 
to understand, it by ifo means follows that it is 
the better to use. It is easier to understand a 
boy’s drum-an^-string telephone than the ordinary 
telephone; it is easier to understand a SteplSen- 
son’s Eocket thafl a Eolls-Royce car ; it is easier 
to understand a sailing-vessel than a turbine 
steamer. 

The really important thing we have to teach is 
not equal additions as a logical process, but equal 
additions as a mechanical habit. We can get 
along better withoift the former than without the 
latter. It is always a wise plan to divide difiEiculties 
into as many parts as possible and to tackle each 
part separately. , The first difficulty the pupil has 
to meet is a very little one indeed : he has to be 
able to recognise at a glance when the figure in 
the minuend has to be increased by ten. He 
should not have to say (taking our stock example) 
“ 8 from 4, I cannot, add 10.” He should not 
even have to say it mentally. He should simply 
glance at the figures and say “ 8 from 14." Put 
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on the blackboard a tremendous subtraction sum 
like this (it’s only for practice) : 

% 

8325647031356487 

2768958142567698 

Except in the highest denomination each figure in 
the subtrahend is larger than the corresponding 
figure in the minuend. Therefore the top figure 
has in each case except the last to be inci^ased 
by ten. The pupils should be required to make 
the^increase automatically by saying in succession : 
seventeen, eighteen, fourteen, sixteen, etc. They 
should not say 10 and 7, 17, but simply 17. They 
should then be practised in automatically increas- 
ing the lower figure by one without going through 
the stage of saying 9 and 1, 10 ; 6 and 1, 7 ; etc. 
They should be pressed to say rapidly 10, 7, 8, 7, 6, 
3, etc. The next stage is to practise both opera- 
tions together, thus ; 8 from 17, 10 from 18, 7 * 
from 14, 8 from 16, 7 from 15, etc. There is no 
need to carry out the actual subtjaction here. We 
are engaged in fixing a habit, not in working a 
sum. The next practice should be with another 
long example in which “ borrowing ” is some- 
times necessary and sometimes not. Here is one : 


9603805275335148 
371 2- 980. 7 08286094 
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TMs is an exercise in change and compensation 
for the change, not in subtraction. The pupil 
should merely say : 4 from 8, 9 from 14,'^ 1 from 
1, 6 from 15, 9 from 13, etc. 

I do not suggest that the pupils should become 
iP,sp)ert in such exercises as I have given above 
before they are allowed to work simple sums in 
subtraction. The two should proceed side by side. 
The exercises are prop?)sed not so much to make 
subtfaction possible as to make it automatic — ^to 
facilitate the passage from the stage when it is 
difficult to get the sum right to the stage whefi it 
is difficult to get Fo wrong. 

The following extract is taken from the Appendix 
to Augustus De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic : 

“ SUBTRACTION/* The following process is 
enough. The carriages, being always of one, need 
not be mentioned. 


From 79436258195 
Take 58645962738 

20790295452 


8 and 2', 4 and 5', 7 and 4', 
3 and 5', 6 and 9', 10 and 
2', 6 and O', 4 and 9', 7 
and 7', 9 and O', 5 and 2'. 


It is useless to stop and say, 8 and 2 make 10 ; 
for as soon as the 2 is obtamed, there is no occa- 
sion to remember what it came from.” 


The usual way is this : 8 from 10, 2 ; 4 from 9, 
5 ; 7 from 11, 4 ; etc. De Morgan’s method is 
an adding method, and is probably the most 
efficient method of all. At any fate it is the 
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method usually adopted when much computation 
has to be done. Its proper name is the Method 
of Complementary Addition ; but I hesitate to 
call it that because the term seems to be nowadays 
applied to another method which is neither adding 
nor subtracting, but a mixture of both. By this* 
method the above example would be worked thus : 
8 from 10, 2 ; 4 from 9, 5 ; 7 from 10, 3, and 1, 4 ; 
3 from 8, 5 ; 6 from 10, 4, ah.d 5, 9 ; 10 from 10, 0, 
and 2, 2 ; etc. In other words, we subtract Irom 
no number higher than 10. The advantage seems 
to Be that there is ijo need to burden the memory 
with subtraction tables higher than 10. But this 
advantage is counterbalanced by serious disadvan- 
tages. It is long and cumbersome ; two steps are 
taken when only one is necessary ; and the rehef 
to the memory is insignificant, unless we curtail 
the addition table in Hke fashion, and that few 
would agree to. If, thereforS, we have to learn 
8 + 5 = 13, it suffices, on De Morgan’s plan, for 
both addition and subtraction. And on the 
ordinary plan the step from 8 -}• 5 = 13 to 13 — 
8 = 5, or 13 — 5 = 8, is not difficult to achieve. 
In fine, there is no real economy. What is saved 
in memory is wasted in ceremony. 

There is, however, much to be said for this 
mixed method when we have to subtract money 
or weights and measures. If, for instance, we 
have to take '£6 16s. 9d. from £48 13s. 5d., it is 

T E.A. — 5 
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quite a good^plan to say : 9d. from Is. leaves dd., 
and 5d., Sd. ; 16s. from £1 leaves 4s., and 13s., 17s. 

To the question, Which is the best method for 
the infant school or kindergarten 1 one hesitates 
to give a dogmatic answer. The modern infant 
•school lays so sound a foundation for future work 
that it would be ungracious to carp at the teachers 
choosing what seems to them to be the more 
rational way. Taking^the long and generous view, 
they*^ would be well advised to teach the method 
of equal additions (and they are in fact teaching 
this method in increasingly large numbers) ; "but 
even if they don’t^, it is no hard task to change the 
method when the senior school is reached. As a 
mode of procedure it simply means increasing the 
bottom figure instead of decreasing the top figure. 
A child can readily be brought to see that it makes 
no difference to the answer whether we make the 
bottom figure one ifiore or the top figure one less. 
And while we can always make the bottom figure 
one more, we cannot always make the top figure 
one less. We caonot when it is nought. 
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THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE 


Moth, How many is one thrice told ? 

A7'mado. I am ill at reckoning ; it fitteth the spirit of a 
tapster. 

Shakespeabe : Lovers Labour's Lost, 

TJJie most Devilish thmg is 8 times 8, andt 7 times 7 is what 
nature itself can’t endui». 

Maejory Fleming’s Diaby in John Brown’s Eotcb Sub- 
secivcs. 


To memorise the multiplication table without 
understanding it is worse — ^much worse — ^than 
understanding it without memorising it. Both 
happen ; the first rarely, the second frequently. 
To know the tables parrot-fashion is not arithmetic 
at all : it is as yet a mere possibility of help — or 
of hindrance. A child whose mind is cumbered 
with undigested tables, with bonds which he has 
not himself bound, when asked how many 3 and 
5 make is just as likely to say 15 as 8. Fortunately, 
the children in the modern infant-school or kinder- 
garten receive so excellent a grounding — are 
brought so closely and so actively into contact with 
reality — ^that operations in arithmetic cannot fail 

107 
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to have for them a real meaning. They build up 
the multiplication tables so that a pair of .’factors 
such as 4 X 8 becomes a challenge to an experi- 
ment with beads or beans or match-sticks. They 
then get a clear insight into the structure of the 
^nultiplication tables. Each bond becomes a re- 
cord of an adventure which they can repeat with 
a feeling of certainty that they will always arrive 
at the same goal. 

It IS quite easy to discover when a child is able 
to interpret the,tables aright. Ask him to construct 
an entnely new table, such a^the thirteen tidies. 
If he attacks the fask in the right manner straight 
off, it is time for him to take the next step. And 
the next step is to get (if he has not got it already) 
a good grip of the commutative law : a X b = b X 
a. It can be arrived at by reading an arrangement 
of objects in two ways. The asterisks in fig. 6 
may be regarded a^ three rows of four or as four 

H: 4: * H! 

sic ^ 5j: 

si: ^ sic sic si; 


Fig. 6. 

columns of three. In either case the total is 12. 
That is 3 X 4 = 4 X 3. His comprehension of this 
law may be tested by such oral questions as these ; 

If 14 X 17 = 238, how much is 17 x 14 1 
If 25 X 362 = 9050, howi-much is '362 x 25 1 
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Most teachers pass abruptly from this stage into 
the m^orising stage. Now that ’the children 
know T^at the tables mean, the next step should 
be to learn them by heart. But I think we should 
wedge in a little more rationalising between the 
two stages. Though I strongly hold that the* 
tables should be made mechanical, I don’t think 
they should be mechanically made mechanical : I 
repudiate the view that a fhoughtless repetition is 
the best way to secure automatism. What we 
aim at is a strengthening of the bridge made in the 
miad between, say,, 9 x 7 on the one side and 63 
on the other, and the mere aS.ding together of 
nine sevens or of seven nines and finding that 
they come to 63, though necessary, is not enough. 
The bond is made, but not secured. It needs 
strengthening ; and it is strengthened by noting 
certain peculiarities of all multiples of nine, and 
by visuahsing the place of 9V 7 on the number 
chart. Any rational connection that is grasped 
by the pupil becomes in itself the best sort of 
connective tissue. The more thought we can get 
the pupils to put into the bridge-building at first, 
the more serviceable will the bridge be at the 
finish. Though the bridge has to be used without 
thought, it does not mean that it has to be built 
without thought. Though the bond is unreasoned, 
it should none the less be felt to be reasonable. 
Repetition is hecessary, too, of course, but repe- 
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tition is mucti more effective wiieii it is thougiitful 
and purposeful than when it is a careless^-reitera- 
tion of sounds without sense. 

I suggest, therefore, a transition stage where 
one of the aims should be to give the child a rough 
Idea of the magnitude of a product by visuaUsing 
the place of that product in the numerical system. 
Miss Punnett has an excellent way of presenting 
the gystem to the eye. As a frontispiece to her 
book on Arithmetic she gives a number chart 
where a hundred coloured discs are arranged in 
rows of ten, all in the same rcwv being of the same 
colom ; and she recommends that children should 
be practised in rapidly marking off a given 
number, such as 12, 26, 33, 67, etc.^ In this 
chapter the earlier items of the natural number 
series are presented in similar charts, with 
numbers substituted for the coloured discs. 
These charts are intended to be used for 
teaching tables. 

The best order in which to build up the tables 
is not the best for teaching from the chart, nor 
yet the best for memorising by repetition. When 
building up it is easiest to begin with the “ twice ” 
and follow up with the 3 times. In using the 
charts, however, and in learning by heart, the “ 10 
times ” affords the best starting-point. The pupil 
should first count in tens down the chart (see 

^ Groundwork of Arithmetic, pp, 81 ~ 6 * 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

V 22 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

83 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

g8 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94* 

95 96 

Chart I 

91 

98 

99 100 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

,17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47« 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 





Chart II 
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Chart I), Id, 20, 30, etc. He should then say: 
one ten is 10, two tens are 20, three ten/<*are 30, 
etc. Then in this form : 10 ones are 10, 10 twos 
are 20, 10 threes are 30, etc. An average child 
would by this time know the 10 times, and even 
know it “ didgy-dodgy,” as the children say. 
That is, he would be able to reply to : 7 times 10 ? 
without having to stajt from the beginning. The 

5 tipies should come next (Chart I), and after 
that the twice, 4 times, and 8 times tables 
(Chart II). 

Then come the^ other related tables, the 3 times, 

6 times, and 9 times. (See Chart III.) 

It will be observed that the tables form patterns 
on the chart. The 9 times can be traced by a 
diagonal line, wfiich is crossed at right angles by 
the 11 times line. The 11 times table, though 
interesting, is of little practical importance. The 
12 times table, however, is of cardinal importance, 
as we have traces of a duodecimal system in our 
dozen and our gross, and in the number of pence 
in a shilling and*of inches in a foot. The 12 times 
forms a pattern similar to the 8 times. It is a 
profitable exercise to trace these two patterns on 
a fresh chart. 

The relation between the various tables may be 
exhibited in another way. The alternate products 
in the twice table form the consecutive products 
in the 4 times table, and the alternate products in 
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the 4 times the consecutive products in the 8 
times. ^(See Chart IV.) 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

54 

55 

5^ 

57 

58 

59 

60 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

94" 

95 

96 

91 . 

98 

99 

100 


Chabt III 


12 3 


11 

12 

13 

21 

22 

23 

31 

32 

83 

41 

42 

43 

51 

52 

53 

61 

62 

63 

71 

72 

73 

81 

82 

83 

91 

92 

93 

2 X 

1 = 

= 2 

2 X 

2 = 

= 4 

2 X 

3 = 

: 6 

2 X 

4 = 

= 8 

2 X 

5 = 

: 10 

2 X 

6 = 

: 12 

2 X 

7 = 

: 14 

2 X 

8 = 

. 16 

2 X 

9 = 

= 18 


2 X 10 = 20 
2 X 11 = 22 
2 X 12 = 24 


4x1= 4- 
4x2=8 . 

m, 

4 X 3 = 12 
4 X 4 = 16 
4 X 5 = 20 
4 X 6 = 24 . 

Chart IV 


8 X 1 = 8 

8 X 2 = 16 


8 x3 = 24 


The 3 times, 6 times, and 12 times may be shown 
to be connected in a similar way. 

T.E.A. — 5* 
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There arepCertain peculiarities of the 9 times 
table which well repay study. The suu/of the 
digits in the product is always 9, except in 11 x 
9 = 99, where it is double nine. If we draw a Hne 
between 9x5 and 9x6, we divide the table 
into symmetrical halves with the digits below the 
line reversing the digits above the line. Thus 45 
is balanced by 54, 36 by 63, 27 by 72, 18 by 81, 
and J39 by 90. The product of 9 and n, when w 
is any number from 2 to 10 inclusive, consists of 
two figures, the first of which is w — 1 and^the 
other 9 — (w — },). For exacnple, 9 eights are 
seventy-something, and that something is 9 — 7. 
It is good practice for a pupil to construct the 
whole table from this formula. 

The 3 times table has some of the properties of 
the 9 times. The sum of the digits in the product 
is always divisible b^ 3. The sums form a rhythm 
down the scale, thus : 3, 6, 9 ; 3, 6, 9 ; 3, 6, 9 ; 
3, 6, 9. 

The 7 times table is, as Marjorie Fleming 
had discovered, 'the most intractable of the lot. 
The pattern it forms on the number chart has 
about as much regularity as the knight’s moves on 
a chessboard. Nor is there any simple test of 
divisibility by seven as there is of the other digits. 

The tables might sometimes be presented, or 
written, for variety’s sake, in the form given in 
Chart V. 
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3 times 

6 times 

9 times 

1 2 

12 3 4 5 6 

123 *4 56789 

4 5 6 

7 8 9 10 11 12 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 

7 8 9 

13 14 15 16 17 18 

19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 

10 11 12 

19 20 21 22 23 24 

28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


Chart V 

All these modes of presentation and practice are 
not merely aids to understanding : they are aids 
to memory also. But aids only. The tables have 
to be memorised by brute repetition, accompanied 
by^a desire and an efiort to remember. Such 
memorising is not easy. If anyone thinks so, let 
him try to learn by rote an entirely new table, 
such as the 19 times. The dullness of the task 
and the small meed of success ^iU arouse a sym- 
pathy with young children in their efforts to re- 
member. Mr. Bertrand Kussell confesses that as 
a child he wept bitterly because he could not learn 
the multiplication table. He is one of a huge army. 
Hence the need for bringing in that spirit of sport 
to which I have referred in a previous chapter. 
Tackled in the right frame of mind, and in proper 
quantities, and perhaps without too much insistence 
on attentive effort, the tables are by no means a 
bugbear. AlS Professor Nunn assures us, “ the 
young teacher may safely disregard the view that 
the repetition of tables, dates, grammatical para- 
digms, arithmetical er algebraic operations is 
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uapedagogical because it bas to be forced upon 

nu w illin g nature. Tbe child who rejoice^ in bis 

power to repeat tbe jingle ' Ena, dena, dina, do ' 

will not fail to debgbt in a mastery over more 

serious forms of routine.” ^ 

In considering tbe question, Wbicb is tbe best 

way for obildren to memorise tbe tables ? we 

must not forget that each item is a bttle system 

in itself, wbicb should be learnt independently of 

all tbe other bttle systems. Tbe important thing 

about 7 times 9 js that it equals 63, not that it comes 

after 7 times 8 and before 7 times 10. It follows 
€ 

that tbe order in wbicb tbe items are repeated 
should be varied. They should be repeated back- 
wards and forwards and “ didgy-dodgy.” 

I have discussed in a previous book* certain 
methods of learning tbe tables and have given 
reasons for preferring individual methods to col- 
^ lective methods. There is no doubt something to 
be gained by simultaneous repetition ; but there 
is much more to be gained by individual learning 
and individual testing. It is important that 
records should be kept of each child’s proficiency 
in tbe tables. Tbe child should know precisely 
bow much of tbe tables be knows thoroughly, bow 
much be knows imperfectly, and bow much be 
doesn’t know at aU. Tbe more be takes an interest 

* Education : its Data and First FrincipUs, pp, 62~3* 

• Mental Tests, ppt 176-8. 
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in Ms own progress the more th^t progress is 
acceleJated. 

Mr. Winch, has demonstrated that a good way 
to learn the tables is to apply them at high speed. 
If the 6 times table is placed before a child who 
doesn’t know the 6 times table, and he is puC 
to work a large number of examples of the type 
42,805 X 6, and to work against time, he will find 
himself memorising the taPle as a saving of^time 
and a defence against drudgery. 

Some years ago I tried to discovgr wMch, among 
alll}he bonds in the multiplication table, is the most 
difficult to remember. 2x1 = 2 seemed the 
easiest, and 2x2 = 4 not much harder, but which 
was the hardest ? My method of inquiry was to 
dictate all the items in mixed order and at a fiLsed 
rate, and then note the mcidence of error. The 
presumption was that the item most frequently 
wrong was the item most difficult to remember. 
I expected 8x7 or 9 X 8 or some such com- 
bination of Mgh digits to come out on top as the 
most difficult. But I was disappointed. NotMng 
invariably, or even generally, came on top. The 
order was diSerent in every class I tested. I came 
to the conclusion that I was not measuring inherent 
difficulty at aU, but rather certain accidents of 
teac hin g or of opportunity. Inherent difficulty 
was one of the factors, but its measure was falsffied 
by variations* in the other factors. 
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These conclpioris are confirmed by investigations 
carried out on a much larger scale in America. 
Professor Clapp, of Wisconsin University, tested 
over 6,000 children in the way I have described 
above ; but with this difference : be included 
'^lougbts.i He thus used 100 combinations alto- 
gether, ranging from 0 X 0 to 9 X 9. He found, 
as I found, that the results varied from grade to 
grade. Massing the wEole returns, he found the 
most difficult bond to be 7 x 0. After that came 
in descending prder of difficulty 0x5, 0x7, 
0 X 1, 4 X 0, and jO x 8. The^first bond that ^d 
not contain nought was 9x7, the 17th in order 
of difficulty, and the next 8x7, the 20th. All 
these were time tests : the items were dictated at 
a given rate and rfo time was allowed for delibera- 
tion. Professor Clapp now proceeded to test the 
strength of the bonds in another way. He let the 
^examinees work multiplication sums at their own 
rate and in their own way, and then counted the 
errors. By this means he got a new list, which 
differed considerably from the first. The list was 
headed this time by 0 X 2, and the next five were 
9 X 4, 9 X 7, 8 X 6, 8 X 8, and 7x6. The first on 
the first list (7 x 0) came 42nd on the second list. 
And the bonds with noughts did not appear any- 

1 The Number Combinations : their Relative Difficulty and 
the Frequency of their Appearances in Texthophs* By Frank 
L. Clapp. (Umversity of Wisconsin.) 
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tliiiig like as formidable in the second investigation 
as in the first. 

Professor Clapp’s final step was to analyse the 
textbooks used by the children he had tested, and 
to compare the frequency with which the bonds 
appeared in the textbooks with the frequency* 
with which errors appeared in the tests. And he 
found a negative correlation. He found that, 
according to his criticisih, the textbooks gave 
abundant practice in the easy bonds and scanty 
practice in the difficult bonds. And he blamed the 
textbooks. It did^ not seem to occur to him that 
there was another possible explanation ; that the 
textbooks themselves were responsible for what 
he discovered ; that he was not really finding the 
relative difficulty of the bonds' but the relative 
amount of repetitive strengthening the bonds had 
received. 

A stni more interesting piece of research has 
been carried out by Batson and CombeUick at the 
University of South Dakota.^ Here the subjects 
of the experiment were not children, but 83 
graduates and undergraduates at a university — 
adults whose habits of multiplying numbers had 
already been pretty well fixed. They had to reply 
to 50,000 questions altogether — questions of the 
form, 5x3=1 The object was, not to discover 

^ Journal of Educational Psychology/, voL xvi, No, 7, pp. 
i67-8L 
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wliether they knew the tables or not, hut bo 
measure the speed with which they responded. 
The assumption was that the greater the hesitancy 
the greater the difficulty of the combination. It 
was found that on the average it took 3*11 tenths 
'^f a second to respond to 1 X 3, and 6*11 tenths of 
a second to respond to 6 X 9. It was assumed, 
therefore, that 6 x 9 is twice as hard to remember 
as 1x3. As might ^be expected, errors were 
infrequent ; but such as they were about a quarter 
of the whole lot occurred in combinations containing 
zero. In other words, the mogt awkward number 
to occur in a bond is nought. The other figures 
follow in this order : 9, 7, 8, 4, 6, 5, 1, 3, 2. Appar- 
ently 1 is not the easiest digit to deal with. Nor 
is 6 as hard as 4.' Leaving errors out of account 
and taking time of response as the sole criterion, 
the six most difficult items in the multiplication 
table are : 6x9, 4x4, 9x0, 0x6, 9x7, 
and 8x7. 

These researches, dull and inconclusive as they 
are, force upon our notice one solid fact, the fact 
that the table which needs most attention from us 
at the present time is not the nine times, nor even 
the seven times, but the nought times. The nought 
times is the table that most frequently breaks 
down in practice, and yet we consider it so easy 
that we never teach it at all. Even the once table 
is not so easy as it seems it too gives ample 
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occasion for stumbling, 
tbe future is not at all 
Chart VI ; 


Hence the table-book of 
unlikely ^o begin as in 


0x0=0 
0x1 = 0 
0x2=0 
0x3=0 
etc. 


1x0 = 0 
1 x 1 = 1 
1 x 2 = 2 
1x3 = 3 
etc. 


2x0=0 
2 x 1 = 2 
2x2=4 
2x3=6 
etc. 

VI 


3 x 0 = 0 
3x1 = 3- 
3 x 2 = 6 
3x3=9 
©to. 


Another important fact emerges from the in- 
quiry : it is that the commutative law does not 
work automatically. The fact that a child knows 
four times seven as a fixed mechanical habit is no 
guarantee that he knows seven times four as a 
fixed mechanical habit. Nor is the strength of 
one of these bonds any measure of the strength of 
che other. They have to be learnt as separate, 
items and tested as separate items. Though they 
have to be understood as related, and though this 
understanding is in itseU a vehicle of transfer from 
one to the other, yet it is found necessary to fix 
each by repetition as though it were an independent 
system. 

Among the many hints and suggestions contained 
in this chapter the most important is : Don’t 
forget the noughts. 



Chapter XII 
MULTIPLICATION 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

Tenkysok : Morte d’Arihur. 

As a general rule, a traditional method rests on a 
solid basis of experience. It is bbe method that Eas 
survived. Having killed ofi its competitors, it 
holds the field alone. And yet it is never safe to 
assume that the struggle is over, to assume that 
no new competitor'will arise more formidable than 
the rest and drive the champion ofi the field. 
This seldom happens in the rudiments of arith- 
metic; hut it does sometimes. It is happening 
now in simple multiphcation. There is at present 
a struggle going on in the schools between two 
rival methods of multiplying by the higher 
numbers — numbers beyond nine. ITie traditional 
method is to begin with the unit figure of the 
multiplier : the newer method is to begin at 
the other end. Let me illustrate by an example 
where the digits of the multiplier are made the 
same in order to supply a simpler comparison 
of values. 
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Old Method 

New Method 

3 5 9 7 

*3 5 9 7 

6 6 6 

6 6 6 

2 15 8 2 

2 15 8 2 

2 15 8 2 

2 15 8 2 

2 15 8 2 

2 15 8 2 

2 3 9 5 6 0 2 

2395602 


At first blush th^re does not^seem to be much 
difference between the two. It is merely a matter 
of arrangement and precedence. As for arrange- 
ment, it is just as easy and just as neat to slope 
the numbers towards the left as* towards the right. 
And as for precedence, if a boy has to eat an apple, 
a pear, and a banana for his lunch, what does it 
matter whether he starts with the apple or with 
the banana ? 

On closer inspection, however, the issue is seen 
to be more weighty. It is n«t a question of 
settling the point of precedence between an apple, 
a pear, and a banana, but between a melon, an 
apple, and a grape. Size is an important factor 
io the problem. The first and largest of the 
partial products, represented by the three rows of 
figures, is ten times as large as the second, and a 
hundred times as large as the third. It may be 
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accepted as a general principle that when we get 
a result on the instalment plan, as we do in long 
multiplication, it is sound policy to get the big 
instalment first — provided there is no reason to 
the contrary. In addition and subtraction there 
is reason to the contrary ; in multiplication and 
division there is not. 

The traditional mode of procedure seems to 
derive naturally from the fact that multiplying is 
a short way of adding. The parallelism of the two 
processes is manifest in the example 4786 X 3. 

Addition Multiplication 

4786 4786 

4 7 8 6 3 

4 7 8 6 

1 4 3 5 8 

1 4 3 5 8 


Here addition and multiplication proceed together 
step by step, beginning with the units and ending 
with the thousands. When, however, the multi- 
plier runs into two figures, as in the example 4786 x 
13, the parallelism is no longer simple and complete. 
As far as the multiplicand is concerned, we have to 
begin with the units as before. Indeed, we are 
compelled to by the fact that we “ carry ” from 
the lower denominations to t&e highe£ But when 
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Addttion 


4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 


Multiplication 

4 7 8 6 

1 3 

4 7 8 6 

1 4 3 5 § 

6 2 2 1 8 

4 7 8 6 

4 7 8 6 0 


4 7 8 6 



4 7 8 6 

1 4 3 5 8 



6 2 2 1 8 

we come to the multiplier the compulsion no longer _ 
apphes. We take the addends in bundles, and 
the more natural thing seems to be to take the 
bigger bundle first. If we now in imagination 
convert our first example (3597 x 666) into the two 
parallel processes, as we have done in actuahty in 
our simpler examples, the resonableness of taking 
the largest group of addends first instead of the 
smallest group is more convincingly brought home 
tons. 

We have slill to apply our favourite criterion ; 
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we have still to answer the question : Which of the 
two plans works the better in practice ? The 
reader can find an answer for himself by repeating 
an experiment which I recently carried out in a 
number of elementary schools. The following set 
~bf sums was given to a class to be worked by the 
traditional method. The children were instructed 
to work as fast as possible and to give up their 
papers as soon as they had finished. They were 
not allowed to correct their errors ; 

Set I . ^395867 987563 376859 569837 

Multiply . ^7495 957% 4957 5749 


When all had finished, they were given fresh 
sheets of paper and asked to work Set II by the 
new method, that is, by beginning with the thou- 
sands figure : 

Set II . . 395867 987563 376859 569837 

Multiply . 5947 4759 7594 9475 


It will be observed that the same digits appear 
in aU the examples and that the differences are 
differences of position only. It will also be noticed 
that each of the four figures in the multiplier occurs 
in each of the four possible positions. 

I wiU first give the results for Set I — the set 
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worked in the traditional way. 4436 sums were 
worked altogether and 5845 errors were made. 
Eighteen per cent, of these errors occurred in the 
first partial product, 24 per cent, in the second, 
29 per cent, in the third, and 29 per cent, in the 
fourth. 

The number of Set II sums worked was 4314, 
and the total number of errors made was 5485. Of 
these 20 per cent, occurred, in the first partial pro- 
duct, 25 per cent, in the second, 28 per .cent, in 
the third, and 27 per cent, in the fourth. 

If in both sets together we t^l^e into considera- 
tion the first three partial products only, we find 
the errors distributed among them in the proportion 
of 26, 34, and 40 per cent, respectively. 

There is one conclusion, of cardinal importancej 
which we seem to be justified in drawing from these 
results. It is this ; the further a partial product 
is removed from the multiplicand, the greater the 
liability to error. And since the first row of figures 
is the most likely to be accurate, it is better that 
this row should represent the largest partial 
product than the smallest. In fine, the newer 
method of multiplying is better than the older. 

Most of the children tested were accustomed to 
begin at the units end, and it was surprising to me 
that they so readily adapted themselves to the 
newer method. In fact the newer method, in 
spite of its strangeness, proved on the whole the 
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more accurate of the two ; for while the average 
number of errors per sum in Set I was 1'32, in 
Set II it was only 1'27. 

It will be observed that the distance of a partial 
product from the multiplicand may be estimated 
■^n two distinct ways — laterally and vertically. In 
multiplying by the units figure there is no lateral 
dislocation ; each figure of the product is placed 
directly underneath the corresponding figure in the 
multiplicand. In multiplying by the tens there is 
a dislocation of one place, in multiplying by the 
hundreds a dislocation of two places, and so forth. 
I expected to find tMs lateral displacement affecting 
the partial products much more than it actually 
does. It does apparently disturb them slightly, as 
is seen by the greater degree of accuracy in the 
first partial products of Set I than in the first 
partial products of Set II. The disturbance due 
to lateral distance is, however, negligible in com- 
parison with the disturbance due to vertical 
distance. 

The upshot is '•a triumphant victory for the 
newer method. 



Chapter XIII 

MULTIPLICATION OF MONEY 


A great reckoning in a little room. 

Shak^ispeabb : As You Like It, 

Theee is probably no single process in tbe whole 
re^lm of arithmetic which is put to such constant 
use in the workadiiy world as tb^4aultiplication of 
money. In buying and in selling, in travelling and 
in sight-seeing, in going to the play or to the 
restaurant (I assume we don’t do these things 
alone), we are always calculating costs by multipli- 
cation. And although the process does not loom 
so large in textbooks as in life, yet much of the 
space in our textbooks is devoted directly or 
indirectly to the multiplication of money. Prac- 
tice, both simple and compound, is but another 
way of multiplying. Indeed, ifrused to go under 
the name of Small Multiplication. Money is some- 
times decimalised in order that it may be more 
easily multiplied, or may more readily enter into 
the substitute process of practice. 

It is therefore of cardinal importance that our 
standard rule for the multiplication of money 
should be a good one.* In searching for a good rule 

129 
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we are confrpnted with many difficulties. The 
'first is that the task itself is difficult. There is a 
large variety of rules in use, and none of them is 
easy. A well-known administrator in London was 
wont, on his visits to elementary schools, to set 
‘the pupils in the top class to work some such 
example as this : £5 16s. 7|d. X 29. He generally 
got deplorable results. ^ It wasn’t that the pupils 
coul^’t do it, but that they couldn’t do it cor- 
rectly. Little mistakes crept in at all stages. An 
official investigation was made into the standard 
of attainments inHjie elementary schools of London 
in 1924. Here are two examples from the arith- 
metic test : 

(c) How much would 92 times £53 8s. Zd. be 1 

(6) £45 11s. 5|d. is divided equally among 25 
men. How much does each get ? 

It is generally believed that long division of 
money is more difficult than the multiplication of 
money, yet the children did the second sum much 
better than the first. While only 60 per cent, of 
the boys and 58 per cent, of the girls got the 
multiplication right, 73 per cent, of the boys and 
70 per cent, of the girls got the division right. 
There is no doubt whatever about it : children ia 
our best schools are peculiarly liable to get muddled 
over compound multiplication. 

The methods in use, varied aa they are, may yet 
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be regarded as falling broadly into two classes, 
which may, for convenience’ sake, be called piece- 
meal and wholesale. By a piecemeal method I 
mean one which involves either factorial multipli- 
cation or the addition of partial products. If I 
multiply a sum of money by 18 by multiplying 
double the sum by 9,1 am using a piecemeal method. 
If I take ten times the sum and add to it eight times 
the sum, I am using anolher kind of piecemeal 
method. To multiply by, say, 284, a combination 
of these two types is generally adopted, the steps 
de;^nding upon th^fact that 284^ (10 X 10 X 2) 
-f (10 X 8) + 4. It is the commonest of the 
piecemeal methods, and the procedure and arrange- 
ment need no illustration. 

In the wholesale method, on the other hand, the 
multipKer is taken as a whole and the product is 
given in one line, as though the multiplier were a 
single digit. In working out the details, differ- 
ences and divagations abound. Some do it in the 
margin (and generally get tangled up) ; others 
run a long serpentine colmnn *down the page. 
Some begin with the pence, some with the pounds ; 
some introduce practice methods, others confine 
themselves to pure multiphcation. The one point 
in which they all agree is that they finish dealing 
with one denomination before they proceed to the 
next. 

In my quest for a isoxmd standard method my 
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first task was. to discover wMch of the two broad 
systeros proved tbe more efificient in practice. It 
did not take me long to gain a strong impression 
that tbe wholesale method was both the more 
accurate and the more speedy. Let me cite an 
example of the kind of evidence on which my 
opinion was based. I set the following sum to a 
class of 25 girls in Standard VI, some of whom 
had ..been accustomed to work by a piecemeal 
method and some by a wholesale method : 
£53 14s. S^d. X 47. Out of the 12 who usedj;he 
wholesale methdA, 11 got the sum right ; out of 
the 13 who used the piecemeal method, 3 got it 
right. My next task was to find the best of 
the wholesale methods. After observing several 
methods in operation and giving a few tests, I came 
to the conclusion that the best is the one illustrated 
here under the name of the standard model. 


£ 

58 

s. 

14 

d. 

8| 

365 


21438 

^16 

13 

f. 

268 

266 

273 

4)1095 

18250 

3650 

2920 

273|d 

2920 

1460 

12)3193 



21^0537^ 

266s. Id. 



£268 16s. 


Standard modet in full 
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£ s. d. 


58 

14 

8|- 

365 

21438 

16 


268 

266 

91i 

18250 

3650 

273 

2920 

1460 

2920 


5376 

3193 


268 

266 


Standard model in its neatest form 


In teaching this rule, the first step is to practise 
the children in multiplication wh&e the multiplier, 
instead of being in its usual position, is above the 
multiplicand. This need not take up much time. 
As a matter of fact it rarely matters where the 
multiplier is placed : the pupil rarely looks at it. 
He generally carries it in his head. The next step 
is to practise multipljing money of one denomina- 
tion ; e.g. 5d. x 48 (which, by the law of com- 
mutation is equivalent to 5 X 48d!.) ; 7s. X 250 ; 
16s. X 192, etc. Then the fuU process should be 
explained and a worked model left in view of the 
class for purposes of reference. 

The farthings will present a slight difficulty. It 
is better to avoid giving them a separate column. 
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THs is easily done by taking the farthings frankly 
as they are written — as fractions of a penny and, 
as such, belonging to the pence column. The |d. 
is the least easy to deal with. It may be given a 
column of its own, as in the fuU form of the stan- 
dard model, or be dealt with wholly under pence, as 
in the second form of the model. If, for instance, 
the pence to be multiplied in the model were 8Jd. 
'instead of 8|d., the first row of figures imderneath 
would be 91J, or, preferably, 91 only, with the J 
put straight down in the answer. The 91J is, of 
course, 365 -f- ^ If the pence, had been 8|d., the 
first row would have been 182|, or 182. As it is 
8|d., use should be made of the fact that |d. is 
Id. — Jd., and 91^ should be subtracted from 365. 

The abbreviated form of the model is the one to 
work up to. AU superfluities are omitted. The 
dividing numbers, 4, 12, and 20, are kept in the 
head, and the remainders are put down direct in 
the final product. The advantage of this piece of 
economy is that it prevents the three columns 
from barging mto one another — a thing they are 
liable in any case to do unless £ s. and -d. are 
spread as far apart as the paper will admit. It 
should therefore be a standing instruction to the 
pupils to begin by spreading the three denomina- 
tions widely across the page. 

If the work is kept neat and orderly (scribbling 
is fatal to accuracy, especially if it is cramped into 
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a narrow space such as the margin), it will, I think, 
be found that this is the most efiective mode of 
multiplying. How do I know ? Because I have 
tested it over and over again. My first victim was 
myself. I had no special predilection for any 
method and had used several indiscrimiuately. I 
worked a large number of examples by both the 
wholesale and the piecemeal methods, timing myself 
with a stop-watch, and found that in both sgegd* 
and accuracy the advantage lay distinctly oh the 
side of the wholesale method. 

by no means followed that ^cause I myself 
worked better by the wholesale method, others 
would work better too. And it is specially unsafe 
to assume that what is true of adults is true of 
children. I therefore proceeded" to test the chil- 
dren in elementary schools. The tests were as a 
rule, though not always, given to the highest class, 
and generally consisted of the same sums to be 
worked by the two rival methods. Here is one 
type of experiment. A class of children sitting in 
dual desks is divided into A’s and'B's, those sitting 
on the right side of the desks being labelled A’s, 
those on the left, B’s. A sum placed on the black- 
board has to be worked in the wholesale way by 
the A’s, and in the piecemeal way by the B’s. 
Then another sum of about equal difficulty is placed 
on the blackboard, and the methods of working 
changed round. Those who worked the first sum 
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by tlie wholesale method have to work the second 
sum by the piecemeal method, and vice versa. 
The time taken by each pupil in working each 
sum is estimated in the manner described on pp. 
152-3. The results varied somewhat from class to 
class ; but the wholesale method always took less 
time and nearly always proved the more accurate. 

I can best convey an idea of the kind of data I 
^collected by giving a specific example. I visited a 
certain boys’ school in a poor district and pro- 
posed to test the top class. The headmaster held 
very strong and^very definite views on the snoject 
under inquiry. He disliked the wholesale method 
and had banished it from his school. It was 
necessary, therefore, for the purpose of my test to 
explain to the class what the wholesale method 
was. I illustrated it by working an example on 
the blackboard : £53 14s. 8|d. X 47. The boys 
were then set to work the following example by 
themselves : £8 13s. 5Jd. X 365. When they had 
finished, their papers were collected, fresh papers 
were given out,iand the class was asked to work 
the same example by their customary method — 
the piecemeal method. It will be seen that the 
advantage in point of familiarity was all in favour 
of the piecemeal method, as also was the advan- 
tage in order of testing. It came second ; it came 
after one attempt had already been made at the 
sum. And yet 9 boys got, it right “by the whole- 
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sale way and only 8 by tbe piecemeal. The average 
time taken by the 9 boys was 3*25 minutes, and 
by the 8 boys 4-25 minutes. Taking the class as 
a whole, the average times were 3‘7 and 4'3 minutes 
respectively. They therefore worked by the un- 
familiar method better than by the familiar 
method. 

Rarely was the evidence quite so strong as 
that ; but it always poiAted to the wholesal&i 
method as the superior method. Whenever “^he 
wholesale method seemed to fail, the failure was 
due^o a lack of ordf r and neatne^ in the working 
rather than to any inherent defect in the method 
itself. 

I occasionally gave the same examples to be 
worked in two other ways — ^by’ practice and by 
decimalising the money. The outcome was always 
disappointing : an inordinate time was taken in 
producing the most meagre and unreliable results. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that practice 
should be regarded as an alternative mode of 
multiplying — sometimes a better mode, sometimes 
a worse. I well remember my young days when 
I gamed my first acquaintance with practice. I 
learnt it as a distinct and independent rule. It was 
the rule for working sums with two distinguishing 
marks, “ articles ” and “ All things created by 

God or man were called “ articles,” and the plain 
preposition “'at ” wa§ given an ornamental tail, 

T.E.A. — 6 
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If we were asked to find tlie cost of 450 articles @ 
£1 18s. eacii, 'we knew we had to work by practice ; 
if to find tbe cost of 450 clocks at £1 18s. each, we 
knew we had to multiply. 

Practice methods are available at all stages of 
a multiplying process ; it can be inserted at any 
point and to any degree. If, for instance, the 
multiplicand is £15 16s. 6d., it would be sheer waste 
time to use a pence column, for the money may 
miCrh more conveniently be regarded as £15 16Js. 
A precaution has to be taken. In dividing the 
multiplier by \ the remainder, if there is ^ re- 
mainder, is 6d., not Id. Indeed, the more we 
introduce short and “ intelligent '' methods into 
routine sums, the wider do we open the door for 
errors to enter. This is no argument for extruding 
intelligent methods : it is merely a counsel to 
caution. If you use intelligent methods, check your 
result by other intelligent methods — or by the 
' routine method. 



Chapter XIV 

MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS 

To fetter reason with perplexing rules. 

PoMFRBT : Reason^ 

In my young days tlie multiplication of decimals 
was quite a simple matter. We ignored tke 
decimal points, multiplied, and then counted the 
places. Sometimes the reason was given ; gener- 
ally it was not. In any case, we did not clamour 
for a reason, but worked the sum according to rule 
and were happy. Nowadays the matter is not so 
simple. Children are required to multiply by a 
variety of rules, none of which is as easy to apply 
as the old-fashioned rule, but each of which is 
alleged to have peculiar merits of its own. The’ 
new rules are perplexing, but beneficent. So it is 
claimed. » 

The old method is one and indivisible, the new 
method splits into many varieties. The old is 
based on the fact that a decimal fraction is a 
fraction, the new on the fact that it is a decimal. 
They thus result from two difierent modes of 
approach, one of which may be called the fractional 
approach and the o%er the notational approach. 

139 
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Let us first consider the fractional approach, 
which is also the traditional approach. The pupils 
are supposed to he familiar with vulgar fractions, 
and to be able to multiply them ; they are sup- 
posed to know the rule that we multiply the 
numerators together to get the new numerator, 
and multiply the denominators together to get the 
new denominator. That is the groundwork on 
i^ich we build. We proceed by some such steps 
as tJiese. Suppose we have to multiply -5 by *07. 


Written as vulgar fractions they are 


A 

10 



and 


K 7 V 7 

lO ^ 100 "" 10 X 100 ^ lOOO’ 


which 


equals 


•035. 

Let us now try mixed numbers, such as 
3*284 X 13*6. Worked as vulgar fractions this 
expression becomes 


3284 ,, 136 _ 3284 x 136 _ 446624 
1000 10 1000 X id “ 10000 


This product equals 44*6624. Place the results 
together thus : 

•5 X *07 = -035 
3-285 X 13-6 = 44*6624 


Now ask the class to formulate a general rule. 
If they fail to do so, give a few more examples. 
They will at once see how to find the significant 
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figures in the product ; the sole difficulty is in 
firing the decimal point. In the instances given, 
the number of decimal places in the product is 
equal to the sum of the number of places in the 
factors. Does the rule apply universally ? It is 
easy to show that it does. 

The following facts should be clearly understood : 


The index of 10 
= the number of noughts 
= the number of decimal 
places. 

10^ X 10® = (10 X 10) X (IS X 10 X 10) 

= 10 ®+® = 10 ® 

From these and similar examples the brighter 
children at least may be brought to understand 
that if A and B represent two decimals of m and 
n decimal places respectively, |heir product is 
obtained thus : 

A V B _ A? 

10“ ^ lo-* “ 10™+" 

That is, the number of decimal places in the pro- 
duct of A and B is m -f- ». I do not imagine the 
beginner will* grasp th^ principle so as to be able 


1 

1 

.1 

10 

10 ® 

•X 

1 

1 

•01 

100 

10 ® 


1 

1 

•001 

1000 

10 ® 
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to express it^ or even to understand it, in this 
symbolic form ; but I do think he can be brought 
to realise that the procedure prescribed is a reason- 
able procedure, and that when he is multiplying 
the numbers he is multiplying numerators, and 
when he is fixing the decimal point he is multi- 
plying denominators. 

It will thus be seen that the traditional method 
■^4pgically coherent, is by no means difficult to 
understand, and is delightfully easy to apply. 

Many English mathematicians, however,, set 
their face against this mode of -attack. They S.old 
that mstead of deriving our method indirectly 
through vulgar fractions we should derive it 
directly from our decimal notation of whole 
numbers. Just as we teach our pupils to add and 
subtract decimals without any reference to corre- 
spondiug operations with vulgar fractions, so should 
we teach the multiplication and division of decimals. 
Let us see how this may be done. 

H. ot T. ot Th. H. JP. V. 

Ana 

4 9 6 ... o 

4 9 6 ... 6=axl0 

4 9 6 ... c=6xl0=axl0® 

4 9 6 ...d=cxlO=&xlO*=axlO® 

In the above illustration imagine the places fibsed 
and the figures movable. To multiply a number 
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by 10 we move all tbe figures bodily one place 
to tbe left ; to multiply by 100, or 10^ we move 
tliem two places to the left, aud so on. 

Consider this example, in which the above 
number, 496, is multiplied by 257, and the 
partial products are shown to be derived from 
a, h, c. 


4 9 6 
2 5 7 


9 

9 

2 



.... c X 2 

2 

4 

8‘ 

0 


.... ^ X 5 


3 

4 

7 

2 

— 0x7 

1 2 

7 

4 

7 

2 



We shift aU the figures bodily and then 
multiply by the appropriate digit, except in the • 
last partial product, where the figures remain 
in situ. , 

Now extend the system below the decimal point. 
Let t represent tenths, h hundredths, etc. 


H. T. 0. t. h. th. 

4 9 6 a 

4 9 • 6 ...,p = aX"l 

4 • 9 6 .... r = p X •! = a X 'Ol 

• 4 9 6 . . .j, « = r X *1 ==|> X *01 = o X ’001 
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The follow^g example may now be studied— 
an example with an exceptionally large number of 
figures in order to illustrate a principle : 




8 

3 

• 7 

5 

6 






3 

7 j 

0 

1 • 4 

9 






2 5 

1 

2 

6 

• 8 




11 

o 

o 

times the multiplicand 

5 

8 

6 

2 

• 9 

2 



= 70 
r 

» 

»> ft 


1 

6 

7 

- 5 

1 

2 


= 2 

ft 

tt ft 



3 

3 

• 6 

0 

2 

4 

= *4 

tt 

tf ft 




7 

• 5 

3 

8 

0 

11 

o 

CD 

ft 

tt >r 

3 1 

1 

9 

8 

. 2 

7^ 

2 

4 

4 = 372-48 

** 

tt ft 


The point of reference is the imits figure of the 
multiplier ; i.e. the figure 2 in the above example. 
By studying the examples given we arrive at this 
general rule. The figures forming the multiplicand 
remain in position when we multiply by the units 
figure. When we multiply by any other figure the 
figures of the multiplicand move to the left or the 
right according as the multiplying figure is to the 
left or the right nf the units figure. The number 
of places the figures are shifted is determined by 
the number of removes of the multiplying figure 
from the units position. 

AH this sounds very complicated, but it can be 
rendered quite simple by blackboard illustration 
and a few brief questions and exercises, 

A great advantage is gained if the units figure 
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of the multiplier is placed, not up,der the units 
figure of the multiplicand, but under the last 
decimal figure. Thus : 





8 

3 

• 7 

5 

6 








3 

7 

2 

• 4 

9 

2 

6 

1 

2 

6 

• 8 






5 

8 

6 

2 

9 

2 






1 

6 

7 

• 5 

1 

2 






3 

3 

• 5 

0 

2 

4 





% 

7 

• 5 

3 

8 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

9 

8 

• 2 

7 

2 

4 

4 


The two main merits of this arrangement are : 
first, that each partial product begins under its 
own multiplying figure (which brings it into line 
with the rule for simple multiplication), and^ 
secondly that the number of decimal places can 
be added at a glance (which brings it into line with 
the traditional rule for multiplyieg decimals). 

But matters have not been allowed to rest even 
there. Another method has come into vogue of 
late years — ^the method of “ standard form.” By 
this method we must juggle with the figures 
before we begin to multiply. But perhaps I had 
better, for the behoof of the uninitiated, explain 
what standard form# means. A number is ex- 
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pressed in standard form when it is written as a 
mixed decimal with a single digit before the decimal 
point multiplied by a positive or negative power 
of ten. For example, 16,540,000 expressed in 
standard form is 1'654 x 10’, and 0'0005187 is 
5-187 X 10“*. It is a convenient way of exhibit- 
ing the order of magnitude. It is not easy at a 
glance to say which is,, the larger, 0-000000013 or 
“15*^00000013. But when these are written in the 
form 1-3 10 and 1-3 10 , it is at once seen 

that the first is ten times as large as the secpnd. 
But, it will be objected, we never in ordinary life 
deal with such small quantities. In science we do. 
In dealing with the dimensions of atoms and 
electrons, or in fipding the time it takes light to 
traverse small distances, we have to deal with 
quantities extremely small. The standard form 
is equally convenient for expressing such large 
, numbers as are required ha estimating the distances 
of the stars or the frequency of a wireless wave 
or the number of electrons in a given space. 

There is another, and more important, use of 
standard form. All the logarithms given in 
logarithmic tables are logarithms of numbers in 
standard form. I open a book of such tables at 
random and find that the logarithm of 41632 is 
6194273. This means that the logarithm of 4-1632 
if -6194273. From this I may deduce the logarithm 
of any number which has 41632 as its significant 
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figures. For example: 416-32 is 4-1632 x 10®, 
and its logaritlim is therefore 2-6191273. 

The reader is by this time wonderiag what all 
this has to do with the multipKcation of decimals. 
Well, many mathematicians advocate the con- 
version of the multiplier into standard form before 
beginning to multiply. They contend that it is 
an easy way of securing an approximate answer, 
an easy way of fixing the decimal point, and^^ 
it familiarises the pupils with a notion which will 
prove useful to them when they come to deal with 
logarithms. Suppsse, for instance, we have to 
multiply 175-36 by -264. We must first turn *264 
into standard form by multiplying by 10, and 
compensate for this by dividing 175-36 by 10. 
Thus : 

175-36 X -264 
= 17-536 X 2-64 

It will be observed that' if we move the decimal' 
point in one direction in one of the factors we have 
to move it the same number of places in the oppo- 
site direction in the other. 

So far aU who adopt the standard-form method 
agree. The next step is to find a rough approxi- 
mation ; and here disagreement begins to creep in. 
While some would take 2 as the multiplier and 
give 35 as the approximate answer, the majority 
would, more' wisely, Jbake 3 as the multiplier and 
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regard 52-5 as an approximate result. Other? 
again would take limits and argue thus : 

The answer cannot be less than 17 x 2 = 34 

The answer cannot be greater than 18 X 3 = 54 

The answer therefore lies somewhere between 34 
and 54, 

At this stage there is a sharp divergence. One 
•4*M5|ion henceforth ignores the decimal point until 
the end is reached ; the other regards the ignoring of 
the decimal point at any stage as a cardinal ofience. 
The first faction, treating the two factors as wfiole 
numbers, obtains 4629504 as a product. As the 
rough approximation shows that there are two 
figures in the integral part of the answer, the 
final result is writW 46-29504. In fact the pro- 
cedure differs from the traditional rule by counting 
from the left instead of counting from the right, 
the number of figures to be counted being given 
m one case by the rough estimate and in the other 
by the sum-total of decimal places. 

The other faction, after finding the rough 
approximation, proceeds to work the example ac- 
cording to one of the two methods illustrated on 
pp. 144r-5. The precise answer, with the decimal 
point correctly placed, is obtained by multiplica- 
tion, the rough approximation being used as a 
check only. 

I thought I knew the extreme limit to which a 
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fervoui for standard form could cg,xry a teacher. 
But I was wrong. Since writing the above I have 
found a mathematical master who insists upon 
his pupils putting all decimals into standard form 
before multiplying or dividing. The proper way 
to multiply 148*36 by '0057 is this : 148-36 = 
1-4836 X 10^ and -0057 = 5-7 x lO"*. The re- 
quired product therefore is 1*4836 x 5*7 x 10* x 
10~*. The first two factors, multiplied b;^^c* 
usual notational method, come to 8*45652. But 
10* X 10~* = 10*“* = 10"*. Therefore the product 
already found ha« to be divided by 10, and the 
final answer is -845652. I have not tested this 
man’s pupils, but I should very much like to. I 
should also like to know what they think about it. 
As a new method it ranks with t*hat of the boy who 
had discovered a new way to count sheep : count 
their legs and divide by four. 



Chapter XV 

A TILT AT STANDARD FORM 

It is trae that the patient died xinder the treatment, but 
we have the consolation of toowing that he died cured. 
'^^'sJKeilemowski : Lectures on Experimental Medicine, 

We have seen that there are two distinct ways of 
multiplying decimals — ^the fractional and the nota- 
tional — ^and that there are two or three varieties 
of the notational method. In actual practice, 
however, the only variety that counts is that of 
“ standard form.” Except in rare instances, no 
other variety is found in our schools. The real 
fight, therefore, is between the traditional method 
on the one hand and the standard-form method on 
the other. And before taking sides and arguing 
the matter from first principles, let us take a steady 
look at the combatants and see how they acquit 
themselves in the arena. Let us, in fine, apply 
the rough-and-ready criterion we have always 
adopted, and ask the simple question : Which is 
the better method for getting sums right ? 

As for those who adopt a lofty tone and refuse 
to accept this criterion, hinting vaguely at broader 
aims and higher issues, I for the moment 

160 
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content myself with, commending to, their notice a 
certain incident which occurred when a visit was 
paid, some years ago to a small nursery school. It 
was observed that the children were put to sit at 
their little tables and given a mid-morning cup of 
milk, the milk standing scarcely higher than an 
inch in each cup. When the visiting doctor sug- 
gested a more generous supply he was met with 
this retort : “ You have not grasped the idea. 
The purpose of giving these children milk is not 
tha,t they should be nourished, but that they should 
learn table manners.” Those who hold that the 
purpose of teaching children to multiply decimals 
is not to enable them to multiply decimals but to 
teach them something else will take no interest 
in the evidence that follows, and would be well 
advised to read no further. Those, on the other 
hand, who agree with me that the only measure 
of the worth of a method is the success with which 
it achieves its avowed purpose will regard the* 
evidence given below as the only sort that is of 
any consequence. 

Broadly speaking, the traditional method is 
taught in elementary schools and the standard- 
form method in secondary schools. The division, 
however, is not sharp and clean-cut ; for in some 
parts of the country the elementary schools, 
influenced by the secondary schools to which they 
contribute, try to t^ch standard form, and some 
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secondary sctpols (and, judging from examination 
results, some of the best secondary schools) adopt 
the traditional method. 

I discovered that the best place to test the 
comparative efficacy of the two methods was the 
third or fourth form in a secondary school. I 
accordingly tested a number of such classes in 
various secondary schools, some of them boys’ 
sci^ols and some girls^ The ages of the pupils 
ranged from 12 to 15. Since entering the secon- 
dary school they had all practised the standard- 
form method only, but the majority of them knew 
the traditional method as well, for they had learnt 
it at their previous schools. Paper A was distri- 
buted, and the pupils were asked to work the sums 
as rapidly as possible by the standard-form method 
and to record the time taken : 


A 


B 


(1) 41-76 X 20-3 

(2) 314-2 X -18 

(3) 48-16 X -072 

(4) 730-5 X S21 


(1) 23-81 X 30-2 

(2) 142-3 X -17 

(3) 56-18 X -081 

(4) 620-4 X 132 


The mode of estimating and recording the time 
was quite simple. I stood near a blackboard with 
a stop-watch in one hand and a piece of chalk in 
the other. I indicated the time as it passed, writ- 
ing on the blackboard at intervals of 15 seconds 
the number of minutes and quarter-minutes, Thus 
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tlie following numbers appeared si^ccessively on 
tbe blackboard : 2, 2J, 2J, 2|, 3, 3|, 3J, 3f, 4, 
etc. Only one of these was visible at any time 
on the board, so that all the pupil had to do when 
he had finished his sums was to look at the black- 
board and record the time he saw written there. 

Before giving the second test I devoted a few 
minutes to refreshing the memories of the majority 
who had practised the tra’ditional method in past 
years, and in explaining the rule to the few who 
had never practised it. Then paper B was distri- 
buted and the pupils asked to work it by counting 
the decimal places. The time was recorded asbefore. 

The two tests are, as will be observed, of about 
equal difficulty. To neutralise any advantage 
which one of them might possibly have over the 
other I changed them about, giving A to he worked 
by the standard-form method in some schools, and 
B in other schools. It made no difference to the 
results : in both cases they told the same tale.* 
They are set forth in Table 1 : 




Standard Form. 

Tn^ditional Method, 

School. 

Pupila, 

Sums. 

Minutes. 

Sams. 



Minutes. 

M 

33 

2-4 

6-2 

3-1 

3-1 

N 

27 

2-8 

6-5 

3-4 

3-8 

0 

28 

2-6 

4-2 

3-2 

3-7 

P 

30 

2-2 

5 

3-4 

2-8 

Q 

21 

3 

4-5 

3 

3-4 

R 

22 

3 

3-7 

3-3 

1-8 

S 

. 25 

2-1 6 
■-Table 1. 

2-9 

31 
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Table 1 should be read ttus. In scbool M 33 
pupils were tested. By the standard-form method 
an average of 24 sums were got right in an average 
time of 5*2 minutes. By the traditional method 
the average number of correct sums was 3*1 and 
the average time taken was 3*1 minutes. 

I also used another set of tests, C and D, for the 
same purpose ; but as^the advocates of standard 
form regarded them as weighted against their 
method, they were used less frequently than the 
A and B tests. 



0 




D 

(1) 107-63 

X -12 

(1) 205-01 

X -Oil 

(2) 

•005 

X -0007 

(2) 

•009 

X -0005 

(3) 

5-006 

X 10^3 

(3) 

4-007 

X 10-4 

(4) 

•34 

X -34 

(4) 

•26 

X -26 

(5) 

26-35 

X 21 

(5) 

17-24 

X 21 

(6) 

•0175 X 110 

(6) 

•0164 X 120 



Table 2. 



The results for C and I) are 

given in Table 3. 



standard ]?onn. 

TradiMonal Method. 


School. 

Pupils. Sums. ; 

li£uaat<». 

Stuns. 

s 

Mlnutea. 


s 

32 3-4 

6-7 

4-1 

4-4 


T 

23 6 

9-1 

6-3 

5 



Table 

3. 




It is abundantly clear that the standard-form 
method is less accurate than its rival and takes 
more time. The number of 8aun,s worked correctly 
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in a given time is about half as great. The apolo- 
gists for the method contend that it takes more 
time because the pupUs have to make a rough 
estimate before they begin the multiplication 
proper. But I found on examining the papers 
that only a small number of the examinees, some- 
times only two or three in the whole class, attempted 
to make a preliminary estimate. They changed 
the multipUer to standard Wm and began multi- 
plying straight off. And taking the papers one by 
one, and comparing the times taken by the com- 
peting methods, I fsund the advantage of speed to 
be invariably on the side of tradition. The extra 
time involved in the longer method was apparently 
spent in thinking out the reduction to standard 
form, and in keeping the decimal point in its right 
position in the partial products. Its wastefulness 
of time, in fact, is due to its own inherent qualities 
as a method of multiplying, and cannot be ascribed 
to any adventitious benefit which is alleged to 
accrue. 

The source of its inaccuracy isciot far to seek ; 
it is the first step — ^the conversion to standard 
form. The errors due to mistakes in multiplying 
or carrying are pretty evenly balanced between 
the two methods (though even here the traditional 
method has a slight advantage) ; it is in the 
characteristic feature of the method — ^the initial 
adjustment of the fi^es — that errors greatly 
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abound. An^ tbe resulting blunders are not of 
tbe venial kind, where the order of magnitude is 
right and a digit only is wrong, but of the flagrant 
and unforgivable kind where the decimal point is 
grossly misplaced. Here is a typical example : 

41-76 X 20-3 

S.F. 4-176 X 2-03 E.A. = 8 
4-176 
2-03 


8-352 

12528 


8-47728 


The error here seems due to confusion with the 
compensation to be made when the divisor of a 
division sum is converted into standard form. 
Whatever the cause, it is the most frequent error, 
and results in the answer being a himdred times 
as large or a hundred times as .small as it ought to 
be. That is the smallest magnitude of the error, 
as it results from shifting the decimal point one 
place only. When the pomt is shifted two places 
the answer becomes ten thousand times as large 
or as small as it should be. And the rough ap- 
proximation doesn’t save the sum. It merely 
corroborates the sum’s own Jie. 
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It is well, therefore, that we shpuld examine 
pretty closely the claims made on behalf of the 
method of standard form. It is first of all claimed 
that it prepares the way to the rmderstanding of 
logarithms. It does this apparently by familiar- 
ising the pupils with the notion of standard form ; 
it makes them associate the terms with a mixed 
decimal whose value lies between 1 and 10. Per- 
haps it does more than tiis. Perhaps it makes 
them dimly realise that the same significant figures 
may represent a variety of magnitudes all resem- 
bhng one another ki having a common factor, and 
all diSering from one another by having a variant 
factor which is ten or some power of ten, and 
thus helps them ultimately to grasp the fact that 
all numbers with the same significant figures have 
logarithms with the same mantissse. Perhaps it 
does this. But is it necessary to confuse and 
bedevil the whole of the plain process of multi- 
plying decimals to secure so dubious, so hypotheti- 
cal, a benefit ? In actual practice the method 
seems to resolve itself into a mechanical shifting 
of points. Not that I object to it simply as a piece 
of mechanism ; but as a piece of mechanism which 
is peculiarly liable to go wrong, and which pre- 
tends to be something more than it really is. 

The next claim is that it clears the ground for 
contracted methods. True ; but so does every 
other mode of notatioaal approach, and does so 
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equally well., Tlie method of standard form has 
no advantage in this respect over the methods 
illustrated on p. 145. The only serious obstacle 
to a ready grasp of contracted multiplication is 
the habit of starting to multiply with the units 
figure of the multiplier. But that habit is gradually 
disappearing from our schools. Children now, in 
ever-increasing numbers, begin to multiply from 
the weightier end, an^ thus secure at once the 
essential principle of contracted methods; and 
secure it without being indebted to any adven- 
titious source. 

Even if we admit that the method of standard 
form does in a measure facilitate the future teach- 
ing of logarithms and contracted methods, are we 
on that ground alone wise to introduce the method, 
with all its imperfections thick upon it, to the 
multitudes of young innocents in our schools 1 Of 
the whole school population, primary and secon- 
dary, less than 5 per cent, will ever need logarithms 
or contracted methods, even for examination pur- 
poses. For purposes of social or business life the 
numbers are still smaller. Are we then justified 
in imposing upon all and sundry a method which 
is a real and present nuisance to the many, on the 
score of its bemg a future and problematic benefit 
to the few ? 

Let us, however, proceed to examine the further 
claims that have been made on behalf of the 
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method. It is constantly being pu>t forward as 
the best way of arriving at an approximate answer. 
But what is the use of an approximate answer 
except as a check upon the final answer ? Unless 
it serves as a safeguard against an absurd result it 
is nothing but a meaningless piece of ritual, of no 
more value than a rough estimate of a friend's 
telephone number made before looking it up in the 
telephone book. The rough guess in the standard- 
form method, however, fails as a check on the 
finah, result, not because there is no coimection 
between the check'and the result, as in the tele- 
phone number, but because there is too much 
connection. As sponsors for the truth they are 
not independent witnesses : tljey are m open 
collusion. Whatever one says the other will 
corroborate it. Look at the example on p. 156 and 
see the conspiracy at work. The rough approxi- 
mation is made too late to be a genuine confirma- 
tion or refutal of the final verdict. To be a genuine 
check it must be based upon the original un- 
sophisticated figures. Let us consider the example 
in question, 41-76 X 20-3. It is clear to the 
meanest intelligence that this is roughly 42 x 20, 
or 840, which is a closer approximation than is 
usually reached by standard-form methods. And 
whatever may be the method by which the example 
is worked out in full, this rough estimate will stand 
as a trusty criterion qf its essential rightness. The 
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common-sensg metliod of getting a rougii result 
can easily be applied to nearly all examples. Let 
us try it on tbe other examples in Test A. The 
second sum is 314-2 X *18. As -18 is obviously 
between § and tbe answer lies between 50 and 
60. The third sum is 48-16 X -072. Since ^hj is 
about the answer is about 3. The fourth sum 
is 730-5 X 321. The product is about 800 x 300, 
that is about 240,000. A disquieting percentage 
of pupils who worked this last example by stan- 
dard form and made a rough guess gave 21 as^the 
guess and justified it by a correborative answer. 

Some of the advocates of standard form frankly 
admit that the rough answer is not used as a check 
but as a means of determining the integral part 
of the product — as a means, in fact, of fixing the 
decimal point by coimting from the left just as 
the traditional method fixes the point by counting 
from the right. The counting, however, is some- 
times precarious. Can we say straight ofi, by a 
simple standard-form guess, how many figures 
there are in th» integral part of this product : 
55-4 X T8 ? 

The final refuge of the apologists for standard 
form is the remark : “ At any rate it makes the 
pupils think.” It does. That is its most serious 
indictment. It wastes mental efiort. It is men- 
tally laborious without being mentally efficient. 
If it were an iatelHgence test, the pfea would be 
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relevant and valid, for its essential aim would be 
to provoke tbougbt and to measure it ; but as it 
is a routine sum with no element of novelty, the 
real demand is for efficiency — for a frictionlcss and 
trustworthy turning out of the answer. As Sir 
Oliver Lodge puts it in discussing another rule : 
“ It is at best a mechanical process, and it should 
be done mechanically ; that is by a straight- 
forward method which involves no delicate thought, 
and afiords no loopholes for mistakes to creep in.” ^ 
The inaccuracy and tardiness of the standard- 
form method are "-matters which admit of no 
doubt and no extenuation. The results which 
I have recorded cannot be explained away by 
assuming that the rival method had been well 
drilled into the testees when they were in the 
elementary schools. It is true that a large pro- 
portion of the pupils were scholarship children ; 
but they had taken the scholarship examination 
before they were eleven years of age, and it was 
an examination which laid but slight stress on 
decimals. In their brief and crowded school career 
there had been no time for drill in decimals. And 
as a matter of fact it made no difference whether 
the examinees had just entered the secondary 
school or had been there for three or four years : 
the superiority of the traditional method was 
equally manifest in both cases. Indeed the 

^ Easy J^J^athenuiUcSt p. 
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minority wlio,]iad picked up tke traditional method 
a few minutes before the test, if they had rightly 
grasped the rule, worked by this method with 
greater facility than with the other. The truth is 
that as far as familiarity was concerned it was the 
standard form that had the advantage. It had 
the great advantage of recent practice, for the 
other method had often been tabooed for years. 

The testees were mainly scholarship children, 
children with keen intellects, children who were 
mentally two or three years in advance of their 
age. Amd if they found difficulties with the Stan- 
dard-form method, what would have happened to 
their less iutelligent comrades whom they had 
left behmd in the elementary school ? And yet 
in two counties' at least (and probably many 
more) attempts had been made to enforce the 
standard-form method on all the elementary 
schools within their borders. As a rule the pres- 
sure originally emanates from one or two brilliant 
mathematicians in secondary schools who have 
themselves been,nourished on standard form, who 
exaggerate its importance as part of a mathe- 
matical trainmg, and are eager to secure a few 
scholars whom they can pass through the same 
mathematical mill as themselves. And to do this 
they are willing to sacrifice the serenity of a large 
multitude of ordinary human boys and girls to 
whom the higher mathematics will ever be about 
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as interesting and intelligible as Hegelian meta- 
physics. 

To pooh-pooh inaccuracy and failure — ^to assert 
that these things are of little consequence for after- 
school life — is to miss the important moral training 
that mathematics brings. Who is ridmg the high 
horse now ? the reader will no doubt ask. Well, 
I am. I don’t go so far as to say that we should 
teach mathematics in order to inculcate morals 
(my real belief is that we should teach mathe- 
matics in order to inculcate mathematics, and that 
if we do it well other boons are added gratis), but 
I do definitely affirm that we should sedulously 

ideal of accuracy burning clear and bright, that 
we should cultivate that confident attitude of 
mind which makes for success, and that we should 
above all things avoid developing a lack of con- 
fidence and a permanent expectancy of failure. 
I think it morally corrupting to tempt children to 
get sums wrong wholesale ; and no ulterior benefit, 
even if it were far less hypothetical than the 
benefit usually ofiered, can justify the corruption. 
The roads that lead to knowledge are rough enough 
in all conscience, and no wise teacher will make 
them rougher than they need be. 

Let me now come down from my high horse and 
return to decimals. It will be observed that my 
tests have consisted of two factors only. What 
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kappens wIlqii these are more than two — when 
the pupils are set to find the value of, say, -02 x 
•6 X -34, or of -OOS®, or of 11-3® x -36® ? The 
more rigid of the sect of standard-formers would 
forbid all counting of decimal places (except on 
their own method) and would, I presume, solve 
the fijst example like this : -02 x *6 = *002 x 
6 == -012 ; -012 X *34 = -0012 x 3*4, which would, 
if the standard-form routine were strictly adhered 
to, be worked in two lines ; as indeed it would if 
it appeared in the form -0034 X 1*2. How much 
easier to say ; 2 x 6 = 12^ 12 X 34 =*408 ; 

and as there are five decimal places altogether the 
answer is *00408 ! 

To discard altogether the old-fashioned rule, 
even as an auxiliary or as a check, is to reject the 
services of a valuable friend. Even the rule for 
shifting the decimal place so as to compensate for 
the change into standard form — the process which 
the pupil finds so puzzling — would lose its peculiar 
liability to error if the pupil always asked him- 
self the questioa ; Have I left the sum-total of 
decimal places unchanged 1 If he realises that he 
may juggle with the points in any way he likes so 
long as he does not alter the total number of 
places, he can deal with the above example in 
summary fashion thus : *02 X *6 X *34 = 2 X 

6 X *00034 = *00408. 

Having shown up the weakness of the method 
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of standard form, let me now exMbit ,the strengtli 
of the traditional method. In the first place it 
prepares the way for a study of logarithms. For 
if it is properly taught it is seen to derive from the 
primal fact that a" x o" = o’”'*'’*, which is the 
fundamental principle upon which all operations 
with logarithms ultimately depend. In addmg 
decimal places to fi^ the decimal point we are 
adding indices. In adding logarithms we are 
adding indices. In both cases we are multiplying 
numbers by adding other numbers related to them 
by the law of indices. This is not merely a useful 
convention hke standard form, but is of the very 
essence of logarithmic theory. 

When the method does not actively help, it at 
least does not hinder. Although it does not itself 
permit of contracted process, it leads naturally to 
a method (see p. 145) which readily permits of con- 
traction. Although it does not ofier an approxi- 
mate answer which serves as a check upon the 
final answer, it only fails to do what every other 
method fails to do. And at least it does not 
betray the pupil into accepting a spurious check. 

The fact that the rule is easy to remember and 
can be applied with the minimum expenditure of 
thought and vohtion — a characteristic which some 
have regarded as its gravest fault — should, for 
reasons which I have abundantly expounded, be 
regarded as its crowning grace. 
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It is alleged that the traditional rale is not only 
applied mechanically (which is just how it should 
be applied) but leamt mechanically too. If the 
charge is true there is admittedly a defect, though 
not a serious defect. But the defect is not in the 
rule : it is in the teaching. The rule is neither 
difficult to teach nor difficult to understand. 
Even when the pupil fails to follow the reasoning, 
he at least acquires a confidence in the reasonable- 
ness of the rule. And this is something to go on 
with at any rate. He is iu no worse case than the 
ordinary man who works square root by rale of 
thumb. 

I believe that the idea of figures moving to the 
left or right in accordance with the denomination 
of the multiplying digit is one of peculiar difficulty 
to children. If the movement can be made by 
a straightforward mechanical rule, as in simple 
multiphcation, the hability to error is small, but 
when it is a sort of see-saw movement, as in the 
multiplication of decimals by the standard-form 
method, I behave the child has the same kind of 
mental bewilderment as the adult who tries to 
think out whether he has to move the hands of 
his watch an hour forwards or an hour backwards 
when the change is made from Greenwich time to 
summer time. By some means or other, however, 
by mechanical means or by rational means, multi- 
plication must sooner or later be attacked from 
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tlie notational side. I myself think that the 
fractionalmethod, being easier and more universally 
useful, should be taught first, and the notational 
method, preferably the second form (see p. 145), 
taught afterwards. This notational method is 
sometimes particularly apt. If, for instance, we 
wish to find 6 per cent, of £276, the simplest way 
is this ; 

£276 
£ 16-56 

We KTultiply the 276 by *06, beginning two places 
to the right, and thus of course moving all the 
figures two places to the right. If we wish to 
repeat the process, as in finding compoimd interest, 
we again multiply by six by mnving two more 
places to the right. 

My final counsel is that the traditional rule for 
the multiplication of decimals should be adopted 
as the standard rule. I, however, make these ' 
provisos ; that multiplication begin from the left 
of the multiplier, that the rule be logically con- 
nected with the multiplication of vulgar fractions, 
and with the general law of indices, a” x a" = 
a’"+", and that some form of notational method 
be taught as well. 

There is one point of interest (and of significance) 
which I have left to the last. On the main issue 
which we have been discussing in this chapter — 
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tte rivalry J)etween two methods of working a 
mechanical rule — ^what is the opinion of the 
pupils ? After giving the two tests described 
above, I have never failed to ask the question : 
“ Which of the two methods do you prefer 1 ” 
And the answer is always overwhelmingly in favour 
of the traditional method. Generally it is unani- 
mous ; always it is expressed with a gusto which 
leaves no doubt in the^ inquirer’s mind. Whether 
I be right or wrong, the pupil is on my side. 



Chapter XVI 
LONG DIVISION 

Le second (precepte), de diviser chacun© des diSicuIt6s qn© 
j’examinerais en autant de parcelifes qu’ii se pourrait, ©t qu’ii 
serait requis pour les mieux r^soudre. 

Descartes : Discours de la Methode. 


Long division is supposed to be difficult — difficult 
to teach, difficult to learn, and difficult to work — 
so difficult in fact that we are sometimes advised 
to postpone teaching it till the pupil is eleven or 
twelve years of age. And since in the meantime 
he has to do a certain amount of dividing he has 
to make shift with short division. If the divisor 
is higher than twelve he must use factors. It is 
true that there are no factors of 13, or 17, or 19, 
or 23 or any other prime number ; but we must 
avoid setting sums involving those divisors. It is 
true that when factors are used the remainder is 
perplexing, and the rule for finding it hard to 
remember ; but the process, taken as a whole, is 
not so hard as long division anyhow. That is the 
line of reasoning adopted by the advocates of 
postponement. And I stoutly maintain that the 
reasoning is unsound. 


T.E X . — 7 


160 
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The argument amounts to saying that the 
short-division road is the easier road. And this 
I flatly deny ; at any rate I deny that it is the 
easier in the long run. In the long run, taking the 
smooth with the rough, the pupil will find it a 
roundabout road, and a bewildering road, and a 
readily forgotten road, and a road beset with 
pitfalls — anything in fact but an easy road. More- 
over, it is not the main road — ^not the Mng’s high- 
way, which must sooner or later be trod. And if 
the principles I have tried to expound are uni- 
versally valid, as I think they are, to tread the 
kmg’s highway from the very begiuning is always 
the wisest plan. 

It is wrong to regard long division and short 
division as two distmct rules. They are not. 
There is only one rule ; and that is long division. 
Short division is long division with more of the 
work done in the head and less of it put down on 
paper. Or one may, with equal truth, put it the 
other way : there is only one rule, and that is short 
division, long division being short division set out 
in full. 

In teaching long division we begin with what 
the pupils already know. They know (c) ; we 
get them to proceed to (6), and then to (c) : 
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1837 r. 2 . 1837r.2 

(a) 5)9187 (6) 5)9187 (c) 5)9187 

7837 r. 2 5 

41 

m 

18 

15 

37 

2 

Tte step from (a) to (6) is simple : it is merely a 
matter of arrangement. The step from (b) to (c), 
however, presents a difficulty. Let us take Des- 
cartes’ ad'vice and divide the difficulty. The long- 
division sum has a certain pattern, and the unit of 
1 

pattern is this : 5)9. Let the children learn this 
5 
4 

{d) ^ r. 3 unit thoroughly. ,Let them set 

4)235 out 8 -f-3, 19-^5, 40 -h8, etc., 
20 in the same fashion, until they 

35 have completely mastered this 

32 fundamental step. Let them thus 

~3 practise a double step, as in (d), 
so as to learn how to treat the 
remainders, ■ Other similar examples should be 
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set. The cMldren can readily check their answers 
in two ways : first, by short division, and secondly, 
by multiplication. They should then be set to 
work a number of examples, putting the short 
and long forms side by side as in (b) and (c) 
above. 

When the children are quite familiar with the 
pattern of the long-division sum they should be 
shown how to divide' by such a number as 21, 
using both short division and long division as an 
(e) and (/). In the earlier stages the multiplication 


21 X 1 = 21 
2 = 42 
3= 63 
4= 84 
5= 105 
6= 126 
7=147 
8= 168 
9= 189 


584 r. 15 584 r. 15 

(e) 21)12279 (/) 21)12279 

m 

177 

168 

99 

84 

15 


table for the divisor should be completely written 
out before working the sum. This postpones the 
di66culty of finding a trial quotient, or, in other 
words, of guessing the next figure on the quotient. 
In the next stage the table is dispensed with and 
the pupils are put to divide by numbers of gradu- 
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ally increasing difficulty. The easiegt divisors are 
21, 31, 41, etc. 

The difficulty to be overcome at this point is 
that of ffiading the nest figure in the answer. Sup- 
pose 85 has to be divided by 21 in one case, and by 
29 in the other. In the first case we use 2 as the 
trial divisor and get 4 as the trial quotient. In 
the second case, as 29 is nearer 30 than 20, the best 
trial divisor is 3, not 2. The examples should be 
so graded that the children will get to realise that 
if a divisor lies between 50 and 60, 5 as a trial 
divisor will give tl:^ largest possible quotient, and 
6 the smallest possible. The actual quotient will 
be one, or the other, or some intermediate 
number. My point is that finding the next 
figure in the quotient is a distinct difficulty 
which must be tackled by itself, and a good 
habit of procedure firmly inculcated upon the 
pupils. 

There are other difficulties, such as appear when ' 
15133 is divided by 37. The quotient is 409. 
There is always a danger of the 0» being omitted — 
a danger which is minimised when the quotient 
is placed above the dividend, and not, as in the 
olden days, to the right of the dividend. Here we 
have another example of a traditional method 
proving inferior to a new method. 

Long division having been established as the 
standard rule-of-thumb method of dividing, no 
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danger is incurred by dividing by “ fancy naetbods.” 
There is sometimes perhaps an advantage in 
dividing by factors, especially if there is no re- 
mainder, or if the exact remainder is of no conse- 
quence, or if decimals are used. For example: 

378-5 16 = = 23-65625 

16 4 

This probably takes less time than if it is worked 
by long division. At any rate it took me 40 
seconds to work it by the method given »bove 
and 45 seconds to work it by long division. 

If the decimal does not terminate we can always 
get as accurate a result as is desired. In dealing 
with pounds sterling, for instance, it is rarely 
necessary to express the quantity to more than 
three places of decimals. Suppose, for instance, 
we wish to divide £438 16s. 10s. by 28, we may pro- 
ceed, as in {g), to decimalise the money and divide 

{g) £438 16s. lOd. _ £438-842 _ £109-711 
28* 28 “ 7 

= £15-673 = £15 13s. 5^. 

successively by 4 and 7. I cannot show any 
enthusiasm for this method, since children take 
considerable time over it and are very inaccurate. 
It is certainly inferior to the standard method, 
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which is exemplified by (h). This particular 
arrangement was invented by Professor Nunn. 


(k) 


£ 

15 

s. 

13 

d. 

)438 

16 

10 

28 

360 

144 

158 

376 

154 

140 

28 

140 

18 

96 

84 

12 

14 


When should our pupils learn the rule for divid- 
ing by factors ? They should learn it when it is 
no longer necessary for them to learn it — after 
they have learnt a better method. I think they 
should be aware that such a method exists, that 
some people like it, and that they have themselves 
been using it in reduction. Suppose, for instance, 
it is required to reduce 1651 inches to yards. We 
may divide by 36, but the usual method is to divide 
successively by 12 and 3, which are factors of 36. 
Now compare the three examples : {i) where 

1651 is divided by 36 (long division), (ifc) where 
1651 inches are reduced to yards, and (1) where 
1651 is divided by 36 by means of the factors 
12 and 3. 
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45 

(i) 36)1651 

m 

211 

31 

(1) 12)1651 ones 

3)137 twelves + 7 ones 

45 tMrty-sixes+2 twelves +7 ones 
Quotient, 45 ; Rem. : 2 x 12 + 7 = ^. 

Tliere are two important points to be borne in 
mind : first, that tfie remainder is of tbe same 
denomination as tbe dividend ; second, that tbe 
quotient is of a different denomination — a different 
unit of value. Any examples that are worked 
should be set out in full as in example (i). 

Divide 3893 by 45, using short division : 

(m) 5 )3893 ones 

9 )778 $ves + 3 ones 

86 forty-fives 4 fives -j- 3 ones 
Quotient, 86 ; Rem. 4 x 5 + 3 = 23. 


(k) 12)1651 ins. 

3)137 ft. 7 ins. 

45 yds. 2 ft. 7 ins. 



Chapter XVII 

EQUIVALENT FRACTIONS 


And poise the cause in equal scales. 

Shaksspeabb : Henry VI y Part 2* 


It is ^simple and olivious fact that ^ = |- ; and it 
does not, at first Mush, seem a very important 
fact. And yet, when expressed in the general 

form of -^ = ^, it may be shown to embody prin- 
ciples which underlie a large number of our arith- 
metical rules and devices. Let me try to show 
how the equivalence of fractions may be made the 
starting-point of sundry mathematical excursions. 



From Fig. (o) it will be seen that | | | 

» 5 > (^) » » I = I ~ A 

>» » (^) >» >» % ~ 1^5 

Take any pair of these equal fractions, such 
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as 1 = 1 ^, And note the following facts about 
it : 

(1) 3 is just as many times as large as 2 as 12 
is as large as 8. 

(2) 8 is as many times as large as 2 as 12 is 
of 3. 

(3) We may turn the fractions upside-down and 
they will still be equaj. In other words the reci- 
procals of equals are equal. 

(4) If we multiply crosswise we get equal num- 
bers, i.e. 2 X 12 = 3 X 8. 

We can therefore from the original state- 
ment 1 = 1 ^ make the following inferences; 
(1) I = (2) I = (3) I = (4) 2 X 12 = 

3x8. 

If we try any other pairs of equivalent fractions 
we shall ^d that the same inferences may legiti- 
mately be made. In fact, quite young children 
can study the principles of proportion from simple 
diagrams and fractions. 

When the pupils are familiar with the rules for 
the multiplication and division of vulgar fractions 
they may be invited to approach the equivalence 
of fractions from another angle. We will assume 
that the rule for multiphcation is known in the 
usual form, and the rule for division in this form : 
Divide .the numerator of the dividend by the 
numerator of the divisor to obtain the new numer- 
ator, and divide the denominator of the dividend 
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by the denominator of the divisor •to obtain the 
new denominator. To pnt it algebraically: 

a . c _ a -^c 
b • d~bTd 

Now submit the question : What number is that 
which will yield the same result whether it is used 
as a multiplier or a di'^sor 1 The answer, of 
course, is 1. If we multiply or divide any number 
of 1 the number remains unchanged. But 
l = | = | = f,etc. = = 

f=|. Again, = = •*. 

2.-^ 2 — .2. . 1 = A 

4,-2 — • • 2 — 4 * 

From these facts two important laws emerge. 
(1) If we divide the numerator and denominator 
of a fraction by the same number, the value of the 
fraction remains unchanged, (2) If we multiply 
the numerator and denominator of a fraction by the 
same number, the value of the fraction remains’ 
unchanged. It is important to note that we 
neither multiply nor ^vide the* fraction by the 
number in question : in each case we either mul- 
tiply by 1 or divide by 1. 

This is the logical basis of all cancelling. We 
may cancel by dividing by 1 (in this instance by 

2 

^), as when we say that ^ = | ; or we may cancel 

3 
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by multiplying by 1 (in this instance by as 


100 '' 


3 

•p;i 


when we say that ^ ; or (by | this time) 


40 


that 


12 

H ■ 
100 


• 12 . 


A quantity is usually simplified by the former 
kind of cancelling (by division) ; but the latter 
kind is of special service when we have to deaWith 
a complex fraction involving decimals, such as 

1-5 X 12- 6 rx ■003 - When multipUed by JJ-. the 

expression becomes ^5 y 1265 ^x 3 ’ 

be simplified by the commoner form of cancelling. 

Division by factors is based on the same prin- 
ciple (see Chapter XVI). For example, 14-26 ~ 2*1 
1 14-26 _ 14-26 ,, 10 _ 142-6 _ 142-6 . 3 
“ 2-1 ~ 2-1 ^ 10 ~ 21 “ 21 * 3 ~ 

47-533 ' 

— - — = 6-790, correct to three places of decimals. 

Let us now return to simple equivalent fractions 
and consider how we may find a missing term. 

If? = ® 

3 


•C • • • 

g it is quite easy to find x by mere inspec- 


tion ; but if I ; 


10 


the value of a; is not- so obvious. 
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It can, however, readily be discovered by making 
use of the fact that 3a; = 2 x 10. For x is now 
20 

seen to be equal to or 6|, or 6*667 approximately. 


Here we find a starting-point for three important 
lines of study : the laws of proportion, the theory 
of the equation, and the interpretation and mani- 
pulation of formulae. 

In no practical sphere is the principle of the 
equivalence of fractions more useful than in the 
divisit^n of decimals. Suppose, for instance, we 
have to divide 14*375 by 0*17. The first step is to 
arrange the figures in the form of a fraction, thus : 
14*375 

. If we originally fix the decimal points 


directly underneath each other we can legitimately 
move these points (so long as we move them both 
together) to the right or to the left to any position 
indicated by a vertical line passing between the . 

14*375 _ 0*14375 _ 1*4375 _ 143*75 
’’ 0*17 0*0017 “0*017 1*7 

= — ^ Each of three rules m vogue 



for the division of decimals depends on finest 
writing the fraction in one or other of the three 
last forms given above. If the standard-form 
method is adopted, the divisor has to be reduced 
to 1*7 ; the method I advocate is to reduce the 
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divisor to 1%, that is, to a whole number ; the 
method I learnt as a boy was to reduce both 
dividend and divisor to whole numbers, as in the 
last form above. 

The advantage of the standard-form method is 
that an approximate answer may readily be ob- 
tained by a very simple calculation. It is obvious 
from looking at the standard form of the above 
example that the answer lies somewhere between 
72 and 144. This is not a very close approxima- 
tion it is true, but it is close enough to ke^ the 
decimal point of the quotient ill its right position. 
I am of opinion that the best rule-of-thumb 
method of dividing decimals follows the simple 
maxim : Make j;he divisor a whole number. I 
should, for instance, work the above example like 
this : 

14*3T5 

14*375 -r0*17 = (Imagining the points 


moved one step to the right so that the divisor is 
in standard form, I should note that the answer 
should come beftween 72 and 144, but nearer 


the former than the latter.) 


14*375 _ 1437*5 
0*17 “ 17 


84*559 

17)1437*5 Ans. ; 84*559, true to three places. 

There is not the same objection to the " standard- 
form” method in division as in multiplication; 
for the rule for division, being in accordance with 
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the principles of cancelling, is quite easy to re- 
member. It is only when the " standard-form ” 
method is used for multiplication as well that 
there is liability to confusion — a confusion which 
invades both operations. Those who have tried 
the standard-form method for both and have then 
discarded it in multiplication, but retained it in 
division, have found that the results in both 
multiplication and division have markedly im- 
proved. 

If the method of limits be adopted, there is a 

“ snag ” to be jvarned against. Suppose, for 

instance, we have to divide 3115*4 by 36*25. 

3115*4 311*54 mi v* t, 4. T ^ ^1,* • X 

— 36 25 ~ — g.g 25 ' highest value for this is not 

312 311 

-J-, nor is the lowest If it were, we should be 

in the absurd position of having the lowest value 
higher than the highest. The highest value is 
secured by taking the higher value of the numera-* 
tor and the lower value of the denominator ; and 
vice versa for the lowest value.. In other words 

312 311 

the fractions should be and respectively. 

The main purpose of this chapter has been to 
show that the principle of the equivalence of 
fractions pervades a wide tract of the arithmetical 
field. It appears in cancelling, in the reduction of 
a fraction to its lowest terms, in the simplification 
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of fractional forms, in rule of three, in simple equa- 
tions, in the inanipulation of formulae, and in the 
division of decimals. It is important, therefore, 
that our pupils should have a firm grasp of the 
principle. 



Chapter XVIIl 

VULGAR AND DECIMAL FRACTIONS 

The fragments, scraps, and bits. 

Shakespeare : Troilus and Oresstda, 

9 

“ Madam/’ I said, ** you can pour three gills and three 
quarters of honey from the pint jug, if it is full, in less than one 
minute ; but, Madam, you could not empty that last quarter 
of a g.^, though you were turned into a marble Hebe, and held 
the vessel upside down*for a thousand years.” 

O. W. Holmes : The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 


What happens when we measuie the length of a 
room ? We take a fairly large unit such as a foot 
and find how many times a footrule can be laid 
along the room. We have now measured the main 
distance. There is a piece over ; so we take a 
smaller unit, one twelfth as large, and measure the* 
excess with this smaller unit. There is still a little 
left over. So we take a still spialler unit — say, 
half an inch or a quarter of an inch. If we record 
the length as 15 feet 3J inches we shall be regarded 
as scrupulously, and perhaps imnecessarily, exact. 
It is the 15 feet that is important. The rest is 
comparatively trivial. 

So in weighing. We use the heaviest weight 
first and fin'd the gross and substance of the thing. 

185 
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Then we weiph the small excess in ever-diminish- 
ing detail. When the larger unit becomes too 
coarse, we have to resort to a finer one. Thus we 
record weight in hundredweights, quarters, and 
pounds, time in hours, minutes, and seconds, or 
capacity in gallons, quarts, and pints. W e use units 
of a descending order of magnitude. If we have 
no smaller units that are conventionalised, we 
invent some for ourselves and call them fractions. 
We have in the English system no unit of weight 
less than an ounce, nor of length less than an inch. 
So when the ounce or the inch, become too coarse 
for our purpose we use half-ounces, or quarter- 
inches or some other fractional parts. There is in 
a, 11 this a sad lack of system and of orderliness. 
The result is expressed in figures whose values 
descend in steps, but the steps are extremely 
irregular. From the value of one mait we can 
never infer the value of the next ; each has to 
' have its own identification label. 

When we express a quantity by a mixed number, 
as m “ 4| houT^” we are using two imits — one a 
standard unit and the other an arbitrary sub- 
division of that unit. But even this liberty of 
choice in the smaller unit does not bring us nearer 
to an ideal system. Suppose I have a piece of 
metal about 2| inches long and I wish to measure 
it as accurately as possible. By means of a foot- 
rule marked in. twelfths I might estimate it at 
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2^ inches. Another rule marked "in sixteenths 
might give me 2^^ inches. But however finely 
graded the inch may be, I can never discover the 
exact length of my piece of metal. This question 
is more fuUy discussed in the chapter on Incom- 
mensurahles ; what concerns us here is that a 
fraction with a large denominator does not secure 
its avowed purpose. An^ besides, it is terribly 
difficult to deal with afterwards. But then nobody 
as a matter of fact measures this way. If he aims 
at a high degree of accuracy he uses decimals, and 
proceeds by a method of diminishing steps. With 
a decimal scale he estimates the length as, say, 
2*42 inches (he would need a micrometer to get 
the second place of decimals), using three units — 
inches, tenths of an inch, and hundredtl^ of an 
inch — ^related to one another in definite orderly 
fashion. This method enables him to estimate the 
length to the degree of precision that suits his, 
purpose. Eoughly, the piece of metal is 2 inches 
long ; more precisely it is 24 inches long ; more 
precisely still it is 2-42 inches* long. Munition 
workers during the war were sometimes required 
to carry the figures to four places of decimals, and 
get their measurements right to within the ten- 
thousandth part of an inch. 

Thus a decimal fraction is expressed in a series 
of digits of regularly diminishing value. It re- 
sembles a diminuendo passage in music, except 
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that each ncte gets suddenly fainter than its 
predecessor. After the third or fourth note the 
music becomes almost inaudible, and it is no 
longer profitable to listen. 

Simple vulgar fractions are easier to understand 
than decimal fractions ; but once the full import 
of the decimal system is understood, decimals 
convey a more useful nation of magnitude and are 
of much greater practical value. Dr. G. M. 
Wilson recently made a survey of the social and 
business usage of arithmetic in America, He dis- 
covered that over 95 per cent, of the fractions 
actually used were included in this list, |-, 
i I, h I, h h and |. Now look at this example 
extracted from a textbook which is extensively 
used in English secondary schools : 

+1,0 ^ j_ 31 , 267 , 5 , 24 

Fmd the value of -f gj -f + jg -f gg. 

Take the simplest of these fractions, In 
what conceivable circumstances could a person 
arrive at such a fraction ? Certainly not by weigh- 
ing or measuring. No scale of weights or measures 
is ever graduated in thirteenths. Does it suggest 
the way one noight serve five soles to thirteen 
persons seated at table ? Well, suppose we secure 
our fraction are we going to do with it ? 

Is it anything more than a curiosity 1 Who 
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wants to add A to anything else, anyhow? It 
may, it is true, appear as a ratio in a proportion 
sum ; but although we may need to multiply or 
divide this ratio, we shall never need to add it or 
subtract it. If we did, the simplest plan would be 
to reduce it to a decimal. An example such as I 
have just quoted aims at giving practice in finding 
the L.O.M. But in praot^al life there is little 
need for finding the L.O.M. If we have to add 
fractions, they are generally measurements of some 
kind— ^nd of the same kind. Halves and quarters 
and eighths and sixCfeenths go together. We never 
find them mixed up with thirteenths and seven- 
teenths and thirty-ninths. The highest denomin- 
ator is generally the least commoq multiple of the 
lot. If not, we can double it, and see if it is then 
common. Even if we overshoot the mark and 
take a common multiple which is not the least 
common multiple, it doesn’t matter. It only 
means that the resulting fraction is not in its lowest 
terms. 

Pupils in the olden days were frequently required 
to arrange a series of fractions in order of magni- 
tude. They are sometimes required to do so now. 
The standard rule was to reduce them to a common 
denominator and compare their numerators. There 
was a subsidiary rule : Reduce them to a common 
numerator and compare their denominators. There 
is another rule, much better than either of them ; 
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Eeduce to decimals and then compare. Here is 
an example : 

Arrange the following fractions in descending 
order of magnitude : 

^ ^ 

92’ 85’ 79’ 237* 

To judge their relative- values by inspection is an 
impossible task. To compare them by reducing 
either to a common denominator or to a common 
numerator is an interminable task. Now try 
decimahsiug them. First reduce them to one 
place only. They become respectively '7 . . ., *6 . . ., 
•7 . . . , and *8 . . . . It is icnmediately clear that 
the last is the biggest and the second the smallest. 
We have now to decide between the first and the 
third. Carrying the conversion one place further 
we find the first to be *72 . . . and the third *70 . . . 
That settles the whole list. 

If we had to add those fractious we should reduce 
them to decimals true to three or four places and 
then add them. ^ It would save much trouble and 
be accurate enough for any reasonable purpose. 

My little daughter was much puzzled one evening 
over a homework sum. She had multiplied by a 
fraction and had got a result which was less than 
the original number. She argued that it was 
impossible to make a thing smaller byjmultiplying, 
and yet this had actually happened when she had 
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multipKed by | according to rnje. Tbe next 
morning, by a curious comcidence, a colleague told 
me a similar story about his own little girl. As a 
matter of fact we have here a diSiculty which all 
children sooner or later encounter. It is long before 
they get over their surprise at the topsy-turvydom 
caused by a fractional mrdtiplier or divisor. Ask 
a class of pupils of 14 or 15 years of age to divide 
8 by -I and a considerable number will almost 
certainly say 4. 

Examples such as these should be studied by 
the children : » 


8x2 =16 
8x1=8 
8x J = 4 
8 X J *= 2 
8x J = 1 
8X.^- i 


8 X 2 = 16 
8x1=8 
8x-4 =3-2 
8 X *2 sw 1*6 
8X-1 « -8 
8X-01= -08 


8~ 2 - 4 

8~r- 1 « 8 

8- ^ = 16 
8-^ I =T 32 
8^ 64 

8~.^^128 


84- 2 « 4 

84- 1 «* 8 
84- -4 «: 20 
84- -2 ^ 40 
84 - -1 « 80 
8^ •01=^800 


The pupils should then be able to formulate for 
themselves some such rule as this. When a 
number is multiplied by a number greater than 11 
it becomes greater ; when multiplied by 1 it re- 
mains the same ; where multiplied by a fraction 
it becomes less. A corresponding rule may be 
deduced for division. 

We will now consider the decimalisation of 
money. Pupils used to be asked such a question 
as this : What decimal of 14s. 7|d. is 2s. 10|d. ? 
Such a question is seldom asked now. There is no 
point in asking it. Nobody ever wants to know. 
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There is, how,^ver, much to be said for reducing 
money to the decimal of a pound. For although 
we have not yet adopted a decimal coinage, it is 
often easier to calculate when the money is in the 
form of decimals than when it is in the form of 
£ s. d. It is certainly easier in finding compound 
interest. So practice in decimalising English 
money is desirable. The old way was to find what 
fraction of one pound the given sum of money 
was, and then convert the vulgar fraction into a 
decimal fraction. But there are two better ^ways 
than that. The first way is to 'begin decimalising 
at the lower end, dividing the pence by 12 and the 
shillings by 20. I give two examples : 

Express as decimals of £1 (a) £3 12s. 4|-d., 
(6) £5 13s. 8ld. '' 


(a) 

£ s. d. 

3 12 4-1- 
= 3 12 4“5 
== 3 12-375 
= 3-61875 
= 3.619 approx. 


(&) 

£ s. d. 

5 13 8-1- 
= 5 13 8-5 
= 5 13-708333 . . , 
= 5-68541666 . . , 
= 5-685 approx. 


The second way is based upon the fact that 1 
florin = £-1, and 1 farthing = £-001^ij. In example 
(a) the 12s. = £-6, and the 18 farthings = 
£-018^ = £-018| = £-01875. The whole sum 
therefore equals £3-61875. In example (6) the 
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13s. = £*65, and the 34 farthings»= £’034i]-| = 
£•035.1^ = £-035xV = £-03541666 ... The com- 
plete answer is £5'68541666 . . . 

The second method is very simple when it is 
required to express a sum of money to three 
decimal places only. Roughly speaking, £-1 is 
put for every florin and £-001 for every farthing 
besides. This makes th^ decimal right to the 

nearest penny. If £*000g| is added for x farthings, 

it makes it right exactly. If the nearest whole to 

^ is added, the answer is right to the nearest 

farthing. 

There is a corresponding rule for converting 
decimal money into £ s. d., which depends upon 
the fact that £-1 = 1 florin and £-001 = 1 farthing 
— farthing. On the whole the simplest plan 
is to multiply the fractional parts successively (in 
one’s head) by 20 and by 12. There is no need to* 
multiply by 4, as it is seen at a glance how many 
farthings there are. For emrnple : Change 
£3-61875 to £ s. d. 

£3-61875 

12-375S. 

4-5d. Ans. £3 12s. 4^d. 

It will be observed that the sum of money in 
(a) can be ’exactly expressed as a decimal, while 
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tlie sura in (6^ cannot. Is there a rule by wldch 
we may tell at a glance whether a sum can or 
cannot? There is. All shillings will decimalise 
exactly, so we need not trouble about them. Con- 
vert the rest — ^the pence and farthings — into 
farthings. If the number is a multiple of three the 
whole sum of money will decimalise exactly. If 
not, it won’t. The re^on will be found in the 
next chapter. 



Chaft&r XIX 

RECDBRENG DECIMALS 

Thou hast damnable iteration. 

SH AK JSSPKAitE| King Henry IF, Part i. 

EECTTEErsTG decimals liave quite gone out of 
fashion. There was a time when they had a great 
vogue— when page ^after page of the textbook was 
filled with rules and examples in recurring decimals. 
Now they have quite disappeared from the text- 
book and the course of study. Examiners have 
ceased to set questions on them, Und the syllabus 
of the First School Examinations expressly ex- 
cludes them. The upshot is that the modern 
school child never hears about recurring decimals ; 
he is not supposed to be aware that they exist. 

Why this conspiracy of silence ? If we are to 
find decimal equivalents for vulgar fractions, a 
large number of them, indeed an overwhelming 
majority of them, must be recurrers. If we leave 
out the simplest of the vulgar fractions — ^the 
halves, quarters, and eighths — ^the odds are heavily 
against a vulgar fraction producmg a terminating 
decimal. If a fraction is in its lowest terms and its 
denominator contains any other prime factor 
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besides 2 and 5, it must generate a repeating 
decimal. For instance, 

3 3 3x5x5 75 

4 


:=-75. 


2 X 2 ~ (2 X 5) X (2 X 5) 10 X 10 

This terminates. But no such device wUl make 

2 • 2 
g terminate. By multiplymg a fraction by ^ for 


every 5 as a factor iq. the denominator, or by ^ 

0 


for every 2, we can always obtain a fraction whose 
denominator is ten or a power of ten. That is, 
we can always express it exatjtly and completely 
as a decimal fraction. But if a prime factor 
other than 2 and 5 intrudes in the denominator, 
no integral factor can turn the intruder into a 
power of ten, ahd the corresponding decimal frac- 
tion cannot terminate. So no thirds, or sixths, 
or sevenths, or ninths, or elevenths, etc., if they 
are in their lowest terms, can find exact equivalents 
' in the decimal system. 

It is now clear why a sum of money will decima- 
lise exactly if the number of farthings is a multiple 
of 3. Expressed as a vulgar fraction it cannot 
have more prime factors in the denominator than 
those of 960, the number of farthings in a pound. 
But 960, having as prime factors 2 x 2 X 2 x 2 
x2x2x3x5, contains but one that is refrac- 
tory, namely 3. When this is removed by cancel- 
lation, there are none left but 2 and 6; 
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TKe young aritiinietician cannot ^o far before 
he comes upon the strange phenomenon of a divi- 
sion sum which never ends. He sees that ^ = 
•3333 . . . ad infinitum, and that ^ = -272727 . . . 
ad infinitum. He is asked to decimalise money 
and finds that he can’t always do it exactly. And 
it is surely of interest, and of some slight import- 
ance, to know beforehand whether the sum of 
money can or cannot be Exactly expressed as a 
decimal. Especially if it has to be multiplied. 
For to multiply an inexact quantity is to multiply 
its error as well. ,If the sum of money is wrong 
by a quarter of a farthing to begin with, and it 
has to be multiplied by 10,000, it is ultimately 
wrong by over £2 12s. 

My contention is that our pupils should have at 
least a nodding acquaintance with recurring deci- 
mals. They should be aware of their frequency 
and their significance. They should be able to 
discover without actually dividing out whether a. 
vulgar fraction will or will not produce a recurring 
decimal. They should realise that a recurring 
decimal is not an irrational number — that although 
the figures are supposed to go on for ever, the 
magnitude they represent is quite definite and is 
indeed capable of being exactly expressed as a 
vulgar fraction. They should be acquainted with 
the symbolism by which recurrence is expressed, 
and should know in its simplest form the rule 
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for cliangm^ a recurrer back into a vulgar 
fraction. 

If tie cliildren should not know all these things, 
the teacher at any rate should. It has been pos- 
sible of recent years for teachers to leave the 
training college and take general charge of a class 
in an elementary school without knowing any 
arithmetic beyond the matriculation standard. 
These would be well-£.dvised to devote a little 
time to the study of terminating and recurring 
decimals. 

A recurring decimal is an en(Uess series ofterms 
in geometrical progression. *3 = 3r + 3r® 4- 3r®, 

etc., where ^ quite impossible, therefore, 

to deal adequately with the topic until this type 
of series has been studied. It is, however, possible 
to make an inductive study of recuxrers and arrive 

at simple empirical rules. Since ^ = * 111 . . . = 4 , 

9 


and g ==: ‘222 . . . == *2, and 
9 99 


^ 999 


•145145 


■2626 . . . = -26, 
145, we may pro- 


visionally infer the rule for converting a recurring 
decimal to a vulgar fraction. Place a nine in 
the denominator for every recurring figure. But 
how are we to treat mixed recurrers ? The 
traditional rule is complex and difficult to remem- 
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ber. There is, in fact, no need to remember it — 
no need for any rule other than the simple one 
given above. This rule may be extended so as to 
cover all cases. We can, for instance, change *63 
into a vulgar fraction by substituting *61, which 

equals jj, or 

Eecurrers have one grea^ advantage : they are 
interesting. One might almost call them comic. 
One-third producing an endless series of threes 
suggests a conjuxer producing an endless ribbon 
out of his mouth. ’’9 turning out to be nothing 
but our old friend 1 has all the magic of a trans- 
formation scene at a pantomime. 

The dull soul to whom the comic side of re- 
currers does not appeal need not convert them to 
vulgar fractions at all. He can treat them as we 
usually treat decimals that stretch to an unprofit- 
able length — he can cut them short. It is sufS.- 
cient for all practical purposes to regard one-third 
as ’333, and two-thirds as *667. It is just as easy 
to add and subtract them thus as it is to add and 
subtract vulgar fractions. True, it is not so easy 
to multiply and divide them. But then we cannot 
afiord to despise even such things as recurring 
decimals without paying some sort of penalty. 



Chapter XX 
PROBLEMS 

She came to prove him with hard questions. 

1 Kings x. 1. 

The teaclaing of problems is itself a problem. 
The teacber of tbe last generation solved i|, quite 
simply by not teaching them -at all. He argued 
that it was his business to give his pupils arithmetic, 
not to give them brains. He taught them the 
rules, and if they had the brains they would apply 
the rules ; if they had not — well, that was no fault 
of his. There was in this tenet a certain measure 
of common sense. As a working hypothesis it 
stood its ground fairly well. The results were not 
brilliant, it is true ; but neither were they con- 
temptible : they were just middling. 

Then came a body of reformers, proclaiming far 
and wide the gospel of Intelligence, and calling 
sinners to repentance. The sinners were those 
who held the heresy that it was not their business 
to cultivate brains. The true faith was that brains 
were the only things worth cultivating. Every- 
thing else was dross in comparison. Whether a 
pupil had more or less arithmetic <vhen he left 
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school was not of much consequence,; what really 
mattered was the amount of Intelligence he had 
acquired. And problems in arithmetic were the 
very things to give him this Intelligence, and give it 
him in abundance. They stimulated the reasoning 
powers. They sharpened the wits, they quickened 
the understanding. They turned the dull into the 
sensible, the sensible into the brilliant, and the 
brilliant they made shiAe with inconceivable 
splendour. This was the theory, this the promise ; 
but the fulfilment never came. There was some- 
where a flaw — a very serious flaw — in the reasoning. 
In the first chapter I tried to indicate the nature 
of the flaw in the theory in general ; in this chapter 
I, will try to show the fallacy that lurks in the 
theory in particular — the theory’ as it applies to 
problems. 

We cannot recognise an example as a problem 
by merely looking at it. The evidence is incom- 
plete. We must know something about the mind 
that has to deal with it. For the distinguishing 
mark of a problem is novelty ; and novelty is a 
relative term. What is new to one child is not 
new to another. Even 3 -j- 2 is a problem when 
encountered for the first time ; and to a practised 
mathematician the most ghastly complication of 
symbols and quantities may be a mere routine 
sum. It depends on what the mind is already 
familiar with. In a problem a new step has to be 
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taken ; and the size of the step is determined by 
the mind's native intelligence. An able child can 
take a big step ; a stupid child only a little one. 
The bigness, however, is only comparative. Abso- 
lutely, both steps are small. 

Let me illustrate by an example. Forty or fifty 
years ago the mathematical lecturer at the old 
Borough Road Training College was a man of 
much originahty. Tholigh “ Fate tried to conceal 
bim by naming him Smith," he had acquired no 
small measure of fame through his scheme of 
geometry. When a new batch^f students entered 
the college his first step was to convince them that 
they knew nothing ; that they had not even 
mastered the first book of Euclid. To prove his 
charge he set them an examination which consisted 
of three “ deductions." In the first, they were 
required to prove that the lines bisecting the three 
angles of a triangle met at a point ; in the second, 
' that the lines drawn at right angles to the sides of 
a triangle from their mid-points met at a point ; in 
the third, that J;he perpendicular dropped from 
the angles to the opposite sides met in a point. 
These are simple problems in concurrence with 
which, since they now appear in aU textbooks, 
the modern student is well familiar. But they 
were to be found in no textbook in the days of 
which I write ; and to the students in question 
they were wholly new and strange. The difficulty 
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was to prove that three lines met aj a point. To 
prove that two lines met was quite easy ; but how 
was it possible to prove that a third line would 
pass through the very same point as the other 
two % The result of the test was invariably the 
same : all the students would be floored. Mr. 
Smith, considering them to be now in a proper 
frame of mind to receive instruction, would pro- 
ceed to solve the first proMem. That was enough. 
The other two the students solved for themselves 
without very much difi&culty. It was the first 
step*that counte(| — the step that separated this 
new type of “ rider ” from all the others they had 
ever met. It was a step beyond their powers. 
The other two steps were small in comparison. 
For the general pattern of the reasoning was the 
same for all three theorems : it was in the details 
alone that they differed. 

It will thus be seen that when the new step 
which the mind is invited to take is beyond ita 
capacity, the best expedient is to shorten the step. 
In the example given above the leap which landed 
the class in the new territory was taken by the 
tutor. The class was simply carried there. It 
would have been possible, however, by means of 
a series of intermediary exercises, to induce the 
students to bridge the gap for themselves. But 
it would have meant taking two or three strides 
instead ot one. The difficulty is met, not by 
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stretcMng t^e mind, but by shortening the 
stride. 

To put it in another way, a pupil’s capacity to 
work a given problem depends partly on his native 
intelligence (for which the teacher is not respon- 
sible) and partly on his familiarity wuth similar 
instances (for which the teacher is responsible). 
Hence the only thing a teacher can do is to teach 
as many types as possible. It is of small avail to 
let the pupil loose among a multitude of new and 
miscellaneous problems in the hope that by sheer 
force of intellect he will solve^them for hinaself. 
He will simply miss Ms way and lose his courage. 
To secure progress in arithmetic we must organise 
the material, we must classify and cross-classify, 
we must help out pupils to discern an underlying 
similarity of pattern in a large variety of examples. 
We must, in fact, reduce our examples to types, 
and teach the types. The commoner the type, the 
•more important it is to teach it. Simple addition, 
simple multiplication, and so forth, are of such wide 
applicability that nobody has doubted the wisdom 
of fixing a standard procedure. If justification 
were needed for teaching the “ rules ” in arithmetic 
it would be found in-the fact that a large number 
of sums fall into the same pattern, and when the 
pattern is known, the difidcMties due to change of 
material can be coped with by all but the duUest. 
But though nobody has doubted the. wisdom of 
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revealing tte way in which the co^Jimoner sums 
fall into distinct types or patterns, many people 
have doubted the wisdom of treating problems in 
this manner. Problems are supposed by them to 
belong to a province of their own — a land of 
anarchy and confusion, where every member is a 
law unto himself. But as I have already shown, 
there is no clear line of demarcation between the 
mechanical sum and the pfoblem ; and there need 
be no point at which we must cease classifying. 
We classify as far as it is expedient, and no farther. 

Let us consider these two examples : 

(а) Share 3s. lOd. equally between two boys. 

(б) Share 3s. lOd. between two boys so that one 
has 6d. more than the other. 

Most teachers would pronounce the first a 
routine sum, and the second a problem. The first 
is a simple sum in division of money. The rule 
having been definitely taught, the precise mode 
of procedure is familiar to the pupil. Although he • 
may never have actually divided 3s. lOd. by 2 in 
his life before, he has done something so Hke it that 
the operation presents to him no difificulty. There 
is nothing new in the pattern : there is no problem. 

The second example has so frequently appeared 
in recent arithmetic tests that it has come to be 
regarded as a definite type. To the average pupH 
it has become a routine sum. He is familiar with 
the rites to be observed ; he has seen a sample 
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■worked on tlje blackboard, and bas -worked others 
on the same model. There is nothing newer to 
Tiinn in the second example than in the first, and 
the second is just as much a mechanical sum as 
the first. 

Let us suppose, however, that the pupil has 
encountered this kind of sum for the first time. 
It would then be a genuine problem. To me, at 
the mature age of twefity, although I had read a 
fair amount of mathematics, it was a genuine 
problem. I then met it for the first time ; _^not in 
a classroom, but in a restaurant. I paid a bill for 
two, and my companion had to settle with me 
afterwards. I forget the exact amounts, but we 
will assume them to be the same as in example 
(6) above. My 'companion had to pay Qd. more 
than I. I well remember that we were both a 
little puzzled how to proceed. After a moment’s 
thought I suggested that we should halve the whole 
bill, halve the difference between our shares, and 
add the half difference to make the larger share, 
and subtract it, to make the smaller. Thus my 
bill would come to Is. — Bd., and my friend’s 
to Is. lid. + Bd. The method was clumsy, but 
the reasoning was sound and the solution was 
correct. Children are taught nowadays to put the 
difference (6d.) aside and divide the remahader. 
Half the remainder gives one share, and half the 
remainder plus Gd. gives the other; They are 
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fcauglit to take these steps in regular order as a 
fixed piece of procedure. The self-same example 
which a generation ago was a problem to a youth 
of twenty is nowadays a routine sum to a child 
of ten. 

This is an interesting little problem, interesting 
because the same basic pattern runs through a 
variety of examples. So varied are they that there 
is no small difficulty in identifying the pattern. 
Note these instances : 

(1) j.T'ind two numbers whose sum is 28 and 
whose difierence is»6. 

(2) A bottle and a cork cost 2|d. The bottle 
cost 2d. more than the cork. What was the price 
of the cork 1 

(3) A man rows down the stream at the rate of 
6 miles an hour, and against the stream at the rate 
of 3 miles an hour. What is the rate of the stream ? 

These, then, are essentially of the same type as 
example (6) above. 

Having given an instance of a type of problem 
which has been dragged from tha obscurity of the 
rabble and given recognition as a definite class, I 
will now give an instance of a type that is in 
danger of sinking back into the great unclassed — 
of becoming demode and losing its label — of sharing, 
in fact, the fate of barter, tare and tret, and chain 
rule. The type in question used to be called 
Alligation find given a chapter to itself in the text- 
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books. It wfes regarded as a monopoly of tke tea- 
miser, and generally took some suck form as tbis ; 
In wbat proportion must a grocer mix tea at 3s. 
a lb. with tea at 2s. a lb. in order to be able to sell 
it at 2s. Id. a lb. ? If it merely applied to tbe 
blending of tea, its passing away need cause no 
grief. But it bas a much wider application, and 
tbe principle wbicb underlies it is well worth our 
study. It is really a problem in averages. Having 
been given an average, and a clue to tbe items on 
wbicb tbe average is based, we are asked t^ find 
tbe items themselves. In fact we have to work 
an " average ” smn backwards. In tbe example 
here worked in full : 

7 lb. at 3s. per lb. = 2Is. 

^Ib. at 2s. per lb. = 10s. 

12 lb. cost = 31s. 

Average cost per lb. = 2s. 7d. 

'we are given tbe average, 2s. 7d., part of tbe first 
item, 3s., and part of tbe second item, 2s. ; 
and we are required to find tbe quantities 7 lb. 
and 6 lb. 

Let us experiment with these figures. Double 
both tbe quantities ; tbe average remains un- 
changed. So it is tbe ratio between tbe two quan- 
tities that matters, not tbe actual quantities. 
Next, it is clear that tbe average must always be 
somewhere between tbe 3s. and tbe 2s.' Make tbe 
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quantities equal and tlie average price is midway 
between the two original prices. Make the ratio 
of tbe quantities 2 to 1, and the average price 
becomes 2s. ; make it 1 to 2 and the average 

is 2s. 4d. Change the ratios to 3 to 1 and to 1 to 
3, and the average prices become 2s. M. and 2s. 3d. 
respectively. From these simple experiments we 
draw the following conclu^ons : 

(1) It is the ratio of the quantities and not the 
absolute quantities that determines the average 
price.'- 

(2) The larger quantity drags the average price 
towards its own side. 

(3) The distances of the average from the two 
original prices are inversely proportional to the 
quantities. 

The last conclusion is not so obvious as the others 
and needs further illustration. This is afforded in 
the following diagram : 

25. 1 Sd 6d 7f Zf 9d ,0,^ 

If 2s. xd. represents the average price of the 
mixture, the ratio of the quantities is given in 
this table : 

When X is Id., the ratio is 11 of the cheaper to 
1 of the dearer. 

When X is 2d., the ratio is 10 of the cheaper to 2 
of the dearer. 

T.E.A. — 8* 
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.1 

Wten X is t>d., the ratio is 9 of the cheaper to 3 
of the dearer, etc. 

Hence this rule for making the original example, 
the numbers representing pence ; 


36 . ^7 

31 

24r 


|Ratio=7:5' 


The usefulness of this rule is not limited to the 
mixing of tea. Many years ago an old pupil of 
mine who was at a training college (a women’s 
training college) sent me a problem which was 
alleged to have baffled the whole stafi. The exact 
figures have escaped my memory, but the problem 
ran something like this : “ I invest £1092 partly in 
the 3 per cents, at 84 and partly in the 4 per cents, 
at 96. My entire income from these investments 
is £43. How much money did I invest in each 
fund ? ” The failure to solve this problem was 
due to the fact that the rule for alligation was at 
one time out of»-fashion. It seems to be coming 
back again. At any rate, a fair number of the 
questions recently set at the various examinations 
for the First School Certificate are of the alligation 
type.^ 

It is sometimes urged that many, if not most, 
of the problems set in arithmetic should be solved 
by algebra. With this I quite agree ; especially 
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if the words “ as well ” are added tJ the last sen 
tence. I think there is something gained by an 
arithmetical analysis which is missed by the alge- 
braic solution. Let us try the alligation problem 
given above : 

Let 35 = the number of lb. at 36d. a lb. 
and ^ = „ „ „ „ 24d. „ 

Then 36a: 24^— 31(c^-|- 

36a; -j- 24^ = 31a; -h 31y 
5a; = 7y 
x_7 
y 5 

This is an unusual type of equation — a type in 
which the absolute values of x amd y are not sought 
for (indeed cannot be found), but simply the ratio 
between them. And it is very doubtM whether 
a pupil could evolve such a solution from his know- 
ledge of the commonplace equation. The type 
would have to be specifically taught. Moreover, 
it seems to me that the full implications of the* 
problem are more clearly brought out in the arith- 
metical solution than in the algebraic. 

Let me close the chapter by stating clearly 
what my general thesis is, and what it is not. I 
contend that there is no way by which we can teach 
problems in general : all we can do is to teach 
special kinds of problems. We have to show that 
some of them are akin and fall into groups. W e 
have to exhibit the pattern that is common to 
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the group aii?l the line of reasoning by which a 
solution is reached. I do not mean that each 
problem is to be presented with a label attached ; 
I do not mean that problems of the same class 
should be put together for purposes of practice ; I 
do not mean that a textbook should attempt a 
full classification of problems and try to establish 
each type as a separatp rule. The classification 
I advocate is for the teacher, not the pupil. When 
presenting a problem the teacher himself should 
know quite clearly whether it involves principles 
or procedures which are of wide applicability. 
Problems should, as a rule, be given the pupils 
without a word of explanation. They should be 
attacked by what seem to them to be common- 
sense methods. The mind should have a sense of 
elbow-room and complete freedom of attack. But 
here lies the point : the success of the attack will 
depend upon a subconscious identification of the 
'type ; and this subconscious identification of 
the type will depend upon the sMU with which the 
teacW has prepared the ground. 



Chapter XXI 

PROBLEMS UNDER CRITICISM 

Problems are short stories of adventure and industry with 
the end omitted, 

Stephen Leacock ; Literary Lapses, 

Ip we try to follow tlie negative advice given in 
various books on,diet, we shall die of starvation. 
The total mass of prohibitions leave us nothing to 
eat. We are placed in much the same quandary 
by the critics of problems in arithmetic. We are 
told by one to avoid this, by ’another to avoid 
that. Discard aU the problems declared to be 
bad and there are none left to teach. It some- 
times happens that one writer turns the advice of 
another writer upside-down. Most writers con-' 
demn clock sums and commend a free use of 
British weights and measures. ^Sir Ohver Lodge 
condemns British weights and measures as anti- 
quated and needlessly intricate,* and himself works 
clock sums as interesting examples which make 
a demand upon the pupils' capacity to think.* It 
must be pointed out, however, that he uses alge- 
braic symbols in solving them. 

^ Basy Mathematics, p. 63. 

213 


2 Idem, p. no. 
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Ttomdike \^ould exclude all problems whose 
answers would in real life be already known. He 
gives as an example : 

“ A clerk in an ofiice addressed letters according 
to a given list. After she had addressed 2500, 
I of the names on the list had not been used ; how 
many names were in the entire list 1 ” 

This principle, if adopted, would cut out at a 
stroke a huge number of problems from our text- 
book and examination papers. It prohibits such 
examples as : “I am thinking of a number. Half 
of this number is twice six. What is the number ? ” 
He admits, however, that this is better than the 
following because it makes no false pretences : 
“A man left his, wife a certain sum of money. 
Half of what he left her was twice as much as he 
left to his son, who receives $6000. How much 
did he leave his wife ? ” ^ 

We have at various times been counselled to 
omit from the arithmetic programme aU problems 
which are not interesting to children ; which do 
not serve the needs of child life ; which do not 
serve the needs of social and business life ; which 
have linguistic difficulties ; which give no lin- 
guistic training ; which do not illustrate principles ; 
which merely illustrate principles ; which work 
out exactly ; which do not work out exactly ; 
which can be solved by definite methods ; which 

^ The Psychology of Arithmetic, pp, 03- 4. 
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cannot be solved by definite meiSiods ; wliicli 
contain trivialities ; wMch refer to large trans- 
actions beyond the children’s experience — and 
indeed many other kinds which the critic of the 
moment happened to dislike. Then in the name 
of the great Cocker, what sort of problems are -we 
to teach ? 

It is always easy (and sometimes profitable) to 
poke fun at problems. Stephen Leacock does so 
to great efiect. He regards them as stories with 
a pl§t. The characters of the plot are people 
named A, B, and P, who are generally engaged on 
a mysterious task, vaguely described as “ a piece 
of work.” Sometimes, however, the job is defined 
more clearly, and A, B, and C are set to dig trenches, 
or mow fields of hay, or pump waber, or to compete 
in walking matches. They are creatures of dif- 
ferent temperaments and different capacities. “ A 
is a man of great physical strength and phenomenal 
endurance. He has been known to walk forty- 
eight hours at a stretch, and to pump ninety-six. 
His life is arduous and full of peril. A mistake in 
the working of a sum may keep him digging a 
fortnight without sleep. A repeating decimal in 
the answer might kill him.” “ B is a quiet, easy- 
going feUow,” and 0 is “ an undersized, frail man, 
with a plaintive face.” Are we not constantly 
being told that A can do as much work in 3 hours 
as B can do in 5, or C in 10 ? Mr. Leacock relates 
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the sad story bf C’s death. His frail constitution 
broke down under the strain put upon it by the 
arithmetic books. He took to his bed and called 
m a doctor who had been “ reduced to his lowest 
terms.” “ C’s life might even then have been 
saved, but they made a mistake about the medi- 
cine. It stood at the head of the bed on a bracket, 
and the nurse accidentally removed it from the 
bracket without changing the sign.” ^ 

These “ time and work ” sums are of little prac- 
tical value. They assume a uniformity of output 
which is alien to human nature. , No man can per- 
form six times as much work in six consecutive 
hours as he can in the first hour. Nor can two 
men working together be trusted to do twice as 
much work in a ^ven time as they can do separ- 
ately. This type of problem, however, illustrates 
the fact that although we cannot add and subtract 
times when the work is fixed, we can add and sub- 
tract quantities of work when the time is fixed. 

To a similar class belong cistern problems. 
Here we generally have a cistern fed by two taps 
and emptied by a third. Some idiot comes along 
and turns on the three taps at once ; and we are 
asked to measure the magnitude of his folly. “ If 
a cistern can be filled by one tap in 6 minutes, 
filled by another in 10 minutes, and emptied by a 
third in 8 minutes, how long will it take to fill the 

^ Literary Lapses, pp. 237-46. 
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cistern if tlie tkree taps are kept ranning at tke 
same time ? ” 

The excuse for this outrage on common sense is 
that it seems the sole sort of problem that affords 
an opportunity of subtracting as well as adding 
quantities of work. We cannot put one man to 
mow a field and another man to un-mow it. Some- 
thing might possibly be done with the digging of 
ditches. While, a navvy *or two might be set to 
shovel out the dirt, others might be set to shovel 
it baqk again, and the problem would be to deter- 
mine the state of ^he ditch at the end of a given 
time. But nobody has yet asked so fantastic a 
question — not even in an examination paper. 

In spite of the critics, most of the older teachers 
have a secret affection for A, B,'and C, and find 
httle solace in seeing their jobs transferred to the 
algebraic department and done by blacklegs, a, 
b, and c. 

I wish to break a lance with the critics over* 
another point — their attempt to make arithmetic 
a medium for teaching Enghsh. .Let us glance at 
the following extract from a recent report issued 
by the Board of Education ^ : 

“In no Scheme that we have seen is there any 
indication of the possibility of using the Arithmetic 
lesson as a means of training in English. Yet the 

^ General Eeport on the Teaching of English in London 
Elementary Schools » sec. 21, 
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exercise invotved in stating accurately tke nature 
of a problem and the method to be employed in 
its solution is not only a necessary preliminary to 
mathematical calculation, but a most valuable 
means of securing clear thought and lucidity of 
expression.” 

Here is a case of enthusiasm run wild. Can 
anybody, with an ounce of psychological discern- 
ment, seriously hold that we must of necessity be 
able to put clearly and accurately into words the 
nature of a problem and the steps to be employed 
in solving it before we can begin to calculate 1 I 
am myself as ready to believe that a boy cannot 
digest his dinner till he can give a clear and accur- 
ate account of the process of digestion and of the 
chemical changes' that take place in the conversion 
of food into blood ; or that he cannot speak before 
he can understand the laws that regulate the 
production of articulate sounds, and can appre- 
•ciate and formulate the rules of gra mm ar. As 
a matter of fact, mathematical calculation of a 
simple sort is w^U within the capacity of a child 
of seven, but to render an account of the mathe- 
matical processes he employs is a task which 
requires far more mature powers, and is in any 
case a subsequent analysis rather than a necessary 
preliminary. 

This excessive insistence on words is but froth 
and foam from that strong current of enthusiasm 
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for tte motlier-tongue which fouii(? its amplest 
expression in the Departmental Report on the 
Teaching of English in England. I yield to none 
in my admiration of that document, and I accept, 
as the new Suggestions for Teachers accepts, Mr. 
George Sampson’s dictum that every teacher in 
English is a teacher of English, but I am not pre- 
pared to admit that Englis|i is the be-all and end- 
all of school instruction. Nor is it the only language 
in the school. To say nothing of foreign lan- 
guages^ there is another language more universal 
than any of them*— more precise, compact, and 
xmequivocal than any other tongue ever spoken or 
written — the language of mathematics. And it is 
this language, not the English language, that we 
should try during the arithmetic lesson to get 
our pupils to speak and write with understanding 
and with facility. As the good teacher of French 
is economical of his English and lavish of his 
French, so does the good teacher of arithmetic 
aim, above all things, at getting the maximum of 
arithmetic done in the arithmeiic time. With 
intrusions upon that time he has little patience. 

Note, however, what the Handbook of Suggestions 
for Teachers says : ^ 

“ The children should be encouraged to write 
one or more suitable words opposite each line of 


‘ P. 188 . 
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these simple*' sums, e.g. if the question demands 
the price of two clocks at seven pounds each, the 
words * cost of 1 clock ’ should appear opposite 
the multiplicand, and ‘ cost of 2 clocks ’ opposite 
the answer. If the signs +, — , x, -r, and = 
have been taught, as some teachers prefer, then 
the children may write : 

Cost of 1 010012^= £7 

Cost of 2 clocks = £7 x 2 = £14.” 

I see no reason to object to a child in the 
infant school indulging in this luxury of ex- 
pansion ; for there the study of numbers 
should proceed at a leisurely pace, and there 
it does not mqch matter if things are mixed 
up somewhat, and he is taught much handwriting 
and much composition and a little arithmetic 
during a lesson which is called “ number.” But 
when he reaches the senior school he has to tackle 
' arithmetic in grim earnest. If a child is so young 
as to be profitably engaged in applying the “ twice ” 
table, it will take him no small amount of time 
to write “ cost of 2 clocks,” and, whatever his age, 
it will take him at least ten times as long as it will 
to write the figures 14. Besides, the extra ver- 
biage is neither number nor reason. If a child 
can answer the question at aU, he knows quite well 
that the £14 means the price of 2 cloohn, and not 
the price of 5 motor-cars, nor of 12 chickens. In 
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tlie writing down there is more nianual labour 
than mental exercise. And it takes up the time 
of a dozen oral questions. 

Teachers, to do them justice, have realised this, 
and do not nowadays yield to this particular 
“ suggestion.” They know better. They have 
tried it in the past and know that it has led to the 
very state of affairs abjut which the Board’s 
inspectors and others have so justly complamed — 
an unsteady grip of the very rudiments of arith- 
metic. They tried it in the past just as they tried 
that other piece of advice so freely and so con- 
fidently given a generation ago ; the child should 
always answer in complete sentences. It was not 
only found to be unnatural : it ^as also found to 
be a waster of tune and of temper. 

A larger amf more acceptable aftermath of the 
English Report appears as an Appendix to another 
of the Board’s publications — Some Suggestions for 
the Teaching of English in Secondary Schools in' 
England. This Appendix shows how the study of 
mathematics may contribute to a. training in Eng- 
lish. With the writer of this persuasive article 
one is far more inclined to agree, partly because 
the English he refers to is mainly oral, and partly 
because the pupils with whom he is concerned have 
already acquired a fair measure of facility in the 
use of mathematical language proper. 

The view that English may be taught through 
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arithinetic has this much of truth in it. The 
science of arithmetic, like any other science, has 
a jargon of its own, and it is a jargon that the 
pupil must learn. He must learn that the word 
“ product ” has one meaning in industry and 
another in arithmetic, and he must learn that the 
symbol X has not quite the same meaning in a 
sum as in a letter. It ig, in fact, an essential part 
of a child’s training in arithmetic to learn the 
technical meaning of such terms as Average, Per- 
centage, Eatio, Eate per cent., Interest, Significant 
figures, and so on. But whether this is learning 
English through arithmetic or arithmetic through 
English, I am not quite sure. 

What are we ,to think of the long and wordy 
problems that appear in the examination papers 
for a First School Certificate ? Look at this 
specimen, which is fairly typical : 

“ A and B combine to buy a roll of cloth con- 
' taining 60 yards at 10s. per yard ; A is to have 
two-fifths of the cloth, and B three-fifths. When 
the cloth has ariived, B lets C have a quarter of 
his share, and A lets C have a third of his share, 
each at cost price. Three-eighths of what A now 
has left is transferred by him, to B at a profit of 
20 per cent. How many yards has each of the 
three for his own use, and what is the net cost to 
each of his final share ? ” 

I consider this sort of question altogether bad 
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— bad as a test and bad as training. ' It is bad as 
a test because it tries to test too much at once. 
It tests general intelligence, it tests English, and 
it tests arithmetic ; and it tests neither of them 
well. It requires for its solution the same sort of 
capacity as is needed for an “ mstructions ” test 
such as this : “ If an elephant is larger than a 
kangaroo, put a cross in the bottom left-hand 
corner of this paper, unless four is larger than three 
times the third of three-and-a-third, in which case 
undeidine the word that comes before the word 
that comes after the word ' cross ' in this sentence.” 
This, of course, is only a roundabout way of asking 
you to underline the word “ cross ” ; but to arrive 
at that conclusion requires an average intelligence 
and a careful and patient reading of the sentence. 
The same is true of the arithmetical problem quoted 
above. The candidate must patiently and doggedly 
disentangle the meaning of the words. He will 
then find that the arithmetic involved, in spite of* 
its apparent complesity, is quite simple and 
commonplace. It is, however, ijot a good arith- 
metic test, because it involves a number of more 
or less distinct operations, the later of which 
depend for their data on the results of the earlier. 
An error in the fi.rst will bring disaster on all that 
foUow. An examiner with a conscience will have 
an uncomfortable time in marking that sum. 

As for the view that hard problems afiiord good 
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exercise for tlie mind — tiiat they sharpen a child’s 
wits — I have already shown how untenable that 
position is. The real facts are well put by Mr. 
George Sampson, who, after quoting examples of 
problems much simpler than mine, goes on to say : 
“ I ask teachers to examine their experience 
honestly and say whether they have detected the 
least increase in the general or specific intelligence 
of any child resulting from a course of such sums ? 
Is it not shnply the case that the boy who is 
‘ good ’ at that kind of work continues good,«while 
the boy who is ‘ fair ’ continuesdair — that, in fact, 
there has been, and will be, no accession to the 
intelligence of either ? Elementary schoolmasters 
who believe that arithmetic will make children 
sharp are on just the same plane as public school- 
masters who believe that Latin will make children 
write English. Such sums as those quoted above 
are neither tonic nor nutrient.” ^ 

■' I have not yet answered the question ; What 
sort of problems should we teach 1 The reason is 
that I don’t know. I do, however, Icnow what sort 
of problems we actually will teach : those that are 
set in the public examinations of the day. And 
these are probably just as good as any others, 
i English for (he English, p. 98. 



Chapter XXII 
RULE OF THREE 

Adams : But, Sir, how can you do this in three y^^rs ? 

Johnson : Sir, I have no doub?I can do it in thi’ee years. 

Adams : But the French Academy, which consists of forty 
members, took forty years to compile their Dictionary. 

Johnmn : Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let me 
see ; forty tunes fort;^ is sixteen hundred. As three is to 
sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an Englisliman to a 
Frenchman, 

Boswell: Life of Johnson, 

The sense of the above quotation is clear, though 
the ratio is wrong. The inversion was probably 
due to a lapse of memory on Boswell’s part ; for 
Johnson himself was a good arithmetician. Mrs. 
Thrale tells us that he used to practise calculation • 
“ when he felt his fancy disordered,” and Boswell 
records, with some surprise, th%t his hero once 
presented a Highland lassie with a copy of Cocker’s 
Arithmetick. 

Rarely is rule of three taught nowadays as Cocker 
taught it. The old method of proportion has 
gone out of use : it has been supplanted by the 
method of unity. Upon the value of this method 

two useful 'pieces of research have been carried 

226 
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out. The fifst is by Mr. W. H. Wincli,^ who 
demonstrates the soundness of the method, and 
shows that if small numbers are used, proportion 
may profitably be taught at an earlier age than is 
now customary. The second is by Miss Jeannie 
B. Thomson,* who contends that although the 
unitary method is good, the fractional method is 
better, and that therefore the fractional method 
should be the final goal. With that conclusion I 
agree. Let me take a simple example and work 
it by both methods in order to bring out cleanly the 
difference between them. 

Example I. — If 5 lb. of cheese cost 4s. 2d., how 
much will 15 lb. cost ? 

(а) Method of Unify : 

5 lb. cost 4s. 2d. 

T . 4s. 2d. 

5 

15 „ cost X 15 

5 

(б) Fractional Method : 

5 lb. cost 4s. 2d. 

16 „ „ is. 2d. X 

^ The Journal of Experimental Pedagogy^ vol. ii. Nos. 2-6 
(191S-14). 

* The Aft of Teaching AritlmiUic, chap* xiL 
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It may be contended that the second method is 
the same as the first with the middle step left out, 

for the final statement in both cases is ^ 

0 

It is true that the final results are identical (other- 
wise both methods could not be valid), yet the 
mental processes involved are widely different. 
The notion of the price of one thing is present in 
the fixst and absent in th^ second, and the notion 
of ratio — of a direct comparison between two 
magnitudes — is present in the second and absent 
in the first. 

It seems more natural to employ the unitary 
method in some examples and the fractional 
method in others. Note these two examples : 

Example II . — If 3 tons of coal cost £6, what wiU 
17 tons cost ? 

Example III . — If 3 tons of coal cost £5 18s. 3d., 
what will 12 tons cost ? 

II entices us to say : One ton costs £2, there- 
fore 17 tons cost £34 ; and III just as strongly 
impels us to say : Four times the quantity will 
cost four times the price, therefore the answer is 
£23 13s. It is the second style of question that 
brings out the notion of ratio. 

Let us now put forward the fractional method 
as the standard rule for working proportion. It 
is very simple, and I have good grounds for 
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believing that it is very effective. There are 
two steps : 

1. Put down the term that is like the answer. 

2. Multiply by a fraction formed of the other 
two terms. The second step is ambiguous, as from 
two terms, a and h, we can form two distinct frac- 
tions,^ and-^. Which of the two are we to use? 

b a 

The one which accords with the reply to this ques- 
tion : Is the answer to be greater or less ? Now 
note how simply it works : 

Example IV . — If the wages of 12 men for a week 
amount to £32, what will the wages of 7 men 
amount to 1 

1st Step : Put down £32, since the answer is 
money. 

2nd Step: Multiply it by - or by 

^ ^ *'12 men 7 men 

7 12 

This is the same as multipljdng by or by y. As 

7 

the answer has to be less than £32, 1 choose the 


The Working: 

0^7 _£32x7_£8x7_£56 
^12“ 12 “ ~3 ~ 3 


£18 13s. 4(Z. 


Example F. — If a watchmaker buys 23 watches 
for £40 16s. 6d., how many of the same kind can he 
buy for £122 9s. 6<Z. I 
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Isi Step : 23 watches. 

2nd sup : 23 watches X ” 

£122 9s. Qd. 

£40 16s. Qd. 

As the answer has to be more than 23, 1 choose 
the latter fraction. 


The Worhing : 


no y £122 9s. 6(?. _ no w 4899 sixpences _ 
£40 16s. %d. 1633 sixpences 

23 x 3=69. 


Example F7. — If 7 men mow a field in 5 days, 
in how many days will 11 men mow it if they work 
at the same rate ? 

Isi Step : 5 days. 


2nd Step : 5 days x 


7 men 11 men 

tt or -= — — . 

11 men 7 men 


As the time will be less than 5 days, I choose the 
former fraction. 


The Worhing: 

5 days X ^ ~ II ~ 

We should aim at getting our pupils ultimately 
to adopt the fractional method as the standard 
rule-of-thumb method of working proportion, and 
our introductory exercises should foster that aim. 
We should get the childxen on the king’s highway 
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as soon as possible. In furtherance of this purpose 
we should familiarise them with the notion of 
ratio ; we should give numerous examples, both 
written and oral, in which the idea of ratio is 
prominent ; and we should, when the method of 
unity is used, discourage working out until the 
final statement is set forth in fractional form. 

We should develop the notion of ratio. A ratio 
is a comparison — a special sort of comparison. I 
can compare two magnitudes by finding out how 
much larger one is than the other, or by findmg 
out how many times as large one is as the other. 
The latter is the ratio way. The distinction may 
be illustrated by the problem of the father who is 
35 years old and has a son 5 years old. He is 7 
times as old as' his son. In 5 years’ time he will 
be 40 and his son 10 ; that is, he wiU be 4 times as 
old as his son. In another 5 years’ time he will 
be 3 times as old as his son, and 15 years after- 
wards he will be only twice as old as his son. The 
question is ; How long will these two have to go 
on living together before they get the same age ? 
As we learnt,* when dealing with subtraction, 
equal additions do not afiEeot the difierence 
(there will always be 30 years difierence between 
this father and his son), but they do afiect the 
ratio. 

Since a ratio is a comparison the two terms of 
a ratio must be the same in kind. Turn back to 
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Example I above. By tbis method'’ of unity we 


arrive at the fraction 


4s. 2d. 
5 


This is not a ratio. 


There is no means by which we can compare 50 
pence with the abstract number 5. The two 
belong to entirely different categories. We can 
simplify the fraction and say it is equal to lOd., 
but the lOd. implies no comparison of any sort. 
In Example II, on the other hand, we have a true 

ratio, Its value is 3. The 3 implies that 

■’S lb. ^ 


the quantity in the numerator is three times as 
great as the quantity in the denominator. A ratio 
is always abstract. It is unaffected by the quality 

of the terms ^ ^ 3 tons’ 3 his. 3 yds. , 

0 men £5 5 tons 5 hrs. 5 yds. 

I~ half~inc^ are aU precisely equal. They are all 


equal to g. 


Sir Oliver Lodge explains it in this 


3 men 3 x men mt, i ±. 

way : = = = . The men cancel out, 

5 men 5 X men 

3 

leaving the ratio in the simpler form =. 


Note the equivalence of the three signs -r, — , 
and : The first is the complete sign for division, 
the second has the dots missing, and the third has 
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the line missing ; but they all mean the same. 
3 

So 3^5=^ = 3:5. The vinculmu of a fraction 
D 

is a mutilated dhision sign ; and so is the symbol 
for ratio. In dealing with the equivalence of frac- 
tions (see Chapter XVII), we have at the same 
time been dealing with the equality of ratios, and 
the equality of ratios is another name for proportion. 
12 

2 = j may be written 1 : 2 : : 2 : 4, and read “ as 


one is to two, so is two to four.” Just as' : is a 
mutilated division sign, so is : : a mutilated equality 
sign. It is = with the middles of the two lines 
left out and only the four ends remaining.^ 

It is now possible to show that the fractional 
method, and the ratio method, and the equivalence- 
of-fractions method are at root the same. Ex- 
ample I above may be w'orked thus : 


5 lb. _ 4s. 2d. . 1 _ 50d. 
15 lb. a; * ’ 3 x 


X — oOd. X 3 = 


150d. = 12s. Qd. 

The other examples admit of similar treatment. 

Although the form, or the formula, of proportion 
has gone out of date, the principle of proportion 
remains for all time, a :b : ic: d may become 
obsolete, but not the meaning of the statement, 
nor the laws which it embodies. Indeed, the 


1 If tMs is not what : ; means# it is what it ought to moan. 
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principle of proportion is postulated in th.e very 
metliod that is supposed by some to supplant it. 
For the method of unity takes it for granted that 
certain magnitudes vary together step by step ; 
that as, for instance, the quantity of goods in- 
creases, the price increases, as the quantity dimin- 
ishes, the price diminishes too — and in the same 
proportion. It assumes that as the number of 
men engaged on a job go*s up or down, so does 
the amount of time taken go down or up — and in 
the same proportion. And this very question of 
concomitant variation or proportional change, 
upon which the validity of our solution depends, 
cannot always be taken for granted. It cannot be 
taken for granted in actual life as frequently as it 
is in textbooks. We cannot as^me in business 
hfe that the man who charges a penny for a lead- 
pencil will charge twelve shillings for a gross ; nor 
can we assume that if a 1-lb. jar of honey costs 
10|d., a 3-lb. jar will cost 2s. 7|d. It is quite . 
legitimate, for computation purposes, to assume 
that two bricklayers working together will lay 
twice as many bricks as one of tliem working by 
himself, or that a train that travels fifty miles in 
the first hour will travel exactly a hrmdxed in the 
first two hours, or even that if 10 men working 8 
hours a day and 6 days in the week can build a 
house in 6 months, 15,000 men could build it in 
5 minutes.. But useful as these assumptions are 

T E A. — 9 
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for tlie purpose of rougli calcuiatiou, life itseH 
plays ducks aud drakes with them. It puts in all 
sorts of provisos and accidents, which prevent our 
conclusions from being absolutely true : they are 
only conditionally true — only true if certain things 
take place, which never, except by a miracle, 
actually do take place. 

Besides these legitimate assumptions of pro- 
portionahty there are others which are illegitimate, 
and to which the young beginner may easily be 
betrayed. For example : If by selling a knife for 
half a crown I gain 6d., what must I sell it for to 
gain Is. ? If we assume the selling price to be 
proportional to the gain, we get the absurd answer, 
5s. 

Children may be made judiciously wary by 
occasionally mixing a few spurious proportion 
sums with genuine ones. Here are a few, culled 
from various sources ; 

1. If it takes 3 minutes to boil an egg, how long 
will it take to boil 10 eggs 1 

2. If the diameter of a half-penny is 1 inch, 
what is the dianieter of a threepenny bit ? 

3. If a barking dog keeps 2 men awake all 
night, how many barking dogs will keep 11 men 
awake for 3 nights ? 

4. If it takes 2-^ sees, for a man to fall down a 
precipice, how long would it take 20 men to fall 
down the same precipice ? 
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5. If John is 4 feet high when he is *10 years old, 
how tall will he he when he is 40 ? 

6. If Henry the Eighth had six wives, how many 
wives had Henry the Fourth ? 

These are flagrantly absurd, and can scarcely 
deceive the meanest intelligence. Others are more 
subtle. For example : 

7. If the wire joining 10 telegraph poles equally 
spaced is 585 yds. long, wtiat length of wire joms 
5 of them ? 

8. If a stone falls 144 ft. in 3 seconds, how far 

will it fall in 6 seconds ? 

• - 

9. If the area of a circle of 3 inches diameter is 
7*0686 square inches, what is the area of a circle 
whose diameter is 6 inches ? 

In the 7th question the ratio ’is not 10 to 5, 
but 9 to 4. To No. 8 the answer is not 288 feet, 
but 576 feet. The distance does not vary with 
the time, but with the square of the time. The 
same law applies to No. 9. When the diameter is • 
doubled, the area is not doubled, but quadrupled. 

Thus the study of the equivalence of fractions 
leads to the study of proportion, and the study of 
proportion to the study of function. One quantity 
is a “ function ” of another quantity when it 
changes as that other quantity changes — not 
arbitrarily, but according to a fixed law. It need 
not be a simple law, as in direct or indirect pro- 
portion, but it may be expressed by a mathematical 
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formula and ‘permits of exact calculation. The 
formula S = | ft.®, by which No. 8 can be solved, 
is a case in point. 

The fact that the areas of similar figures vary 
as the squares, and the volume as the cubes of 
their hnear dimensions, is a piece of knowledge 
not very widely diffused. At the beginning of the 
Great War the papers were prone to give pictorial 
representations of the relative sizes of the belH- 
gerent armies. A small soldier stood for the army 
of one country, and a large soldier three tiipes as 
tall for the army of another. It was never quite 
clear whether the drawings were meant to convey 
the information that the second army was three 
times as large as the first, or nine times, or twenty- 
seven times. If the areas of the surfaces covered 
by the drawings were meant to be compared, the 
correct interpretation was nine times ; if the solid 
bulk of the men, twenty-seven times. 

' Here is an interesting breakfast-table problem. 
Try it on a youth who prides himself on his 
mathematics : 

If I have two apples of precisely the same shape 
and the same substance, but the diameter of one 
is 1 inch and the corresponding diameter of the 
other 3 inches, how many times is the larger apple 
as heavy as the smaller 1 



CUptef XXIII 

INCOMMENSUEABLES ■ 

Nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh ; if thou eut’st more 
Or less than a just pound, be it but so much 
As makes it Kght or heavy in the substance. 

Or the division of the twentieth part 
•Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estypaation of a hair. 

Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Shake SPE ABB ; Merchant of Venice. 


Iip I carefully count the apples m a basket, I can 
feel quite sure about the accuracy of the result. 
I know I am right ; not nearly right, but quite 
right. If, however, I weigh one of the apples, I 
have no such feeling of confidence. I am not sme, 
that the weights are true or that the scales are 
accurately adjusted. If I use a more delicate 
balance or a finer gradation of*weights, I get a 
difierent result. I have weighed as precisely as 
I can, but I am not prepared to swear to the 
absolute accuracy of my estimate. Weighing 
admits of degrees of precision : counting does not. 

i Those who axe interested in this topic are advised to read 
chap. XX of Sir Oliver Lodge’s Easy Mathematics^ and 
chaps. Ixxi and Ixxii of Professor Nunn’s Algebra. 

237 
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Counting gives us a number wMcb is either quite 
right or quite wrong; measuring gives us a 
number which may be right as far as it goes, but 
it doesn’t go the whole way. It tells us nothing 
but the truth, but it doesn’t tell us the whole truth. 

The same remarks apply to the palings of a 
fence. I can count them, and count them cor- 
rectly, but if I measure o|ie of them, I get a result 
which is only approximate. If I measure it twice 
and get the same result each time, it points to either 
looseness in my observation or coarseness in the 
instrument I use. Closer obser’^'ation or a finer 
instrument would give measurements which con- 
sistently vary. The most I can say of a given 
measurement is that it is as accurate as the means 
at my disposal will permit. 

The difficulty of exact measurement comes 
clearly to light when we consider the ancient 
problem of doubling the area of a square. Let 
ABCD represent a square, each side of which is 
1 inch. If I wish to construct a square whose 
area is twice as large, that is, two square inches, 
how long must its side be 1 The answer, of course, 
is, “ As long as the diagonal of the square.” But 
how long is the diagonal ? How long is AC ? If 
the reader will try to ascertain by measuring, he will 
find that the length is somewhere between 14 and 
1*5 inches. With an ordinary ruler he can scarcely 
get closer than that. We know by reasoning that 
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the real length is V2 inches. But 2 has no square 
root : we can find no number, integral or fractional, 
which when multiplied by itself will make 2 . In- 
deed, it can be proved that there is no such number. 
If we extract the square root in the ordinary way, 
we find it to be 1-41421 . . . The calculation may 
go on for ever. It will neither terminate nor 



produce a recurring decunal. Let us take the first 
two figures. 1*4 squared equals 1-96, and this 
difiers from 2 by -04. Taking the first three 
figures and squaring their value, we get 1*9881, a 
closer approximation to 2. Four figures give 
1*999396, five figures 1-99996164, sis figures 
1-9999999241. It will thus be seen that although 
we can never find the exact square root of 2, we 
can find a aeries of numbers which get nearer and 
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nearer to it, and are tliiis able to express it with an 
increasing degree of accuracy. Indeed, they ex- 
press it as closely as the number of figures will 
permit. The nearest approach to that can be 
expressed by two figures is 14, the nearest that can 
be expressed by three figui’es is 141, by four 
figures 1414, and so on.^ We express these facts 
by saying that ^2 is an irrational number, and 
that the diagonal of a scfuare is incommensurable 
with the side. This is another way of saying 
that if we take the side of a square as a ,unit, 
we cannot express the length, of the diagonal 
exactly in terms of that unit or of fractions of 
that unit. Conversely, if we take the diagonal 
as the unit, it is_^ the side that becomes incom- 
mensurable. 

In the same sense the circumference of a circle 
is incommensurable with the diameter, or, which 
is the same thing, the diameter is incommensurable 
with the circumference. If the diameter is 1, the 
circumference is 3*14159 ... If the circumference 
is 1, the diameter,is *3183 . . . 

When we measure real things by applying such 
standard units as feet, yards, metres, or indeed any 
other arbitrary unit we care to select, we find the 
same sort of incommensurability. Our estimates 

* A_ pupil of Augustus Be Morgan’s carried the value 
of V2 to 110 decimal places* Bm A Budget of Paradoxes^ 
ii, m. 
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are always approximate, never exact. Sir Oliver 
Lodge puts it tlius : 

“ Incommensurable quantities are therefore by 
far the commonest, infinitely more common, in 
fact, as we shall find, than the others ; ‘ the 
others ’ being the whole numbers and terminable 
fractions to which attention in arithmetic is speci- 
ally directed, which standout, therefore, like islands 
in the midst of an incommensurable sea ; or, more 
accurately, like lines in the midst of a continuous 
spectrum.” 

It is by some such considerations as these that 
we can bring home to the pupil the need for means 
of expressing degrees of approximation, and for 
means of dealing with approximate numbers. He 
can be made to see the point of talking about 
significant figures. Consider the following measure- 
ments : 307,000 metres, 3070 metres, 30*7 metres, 
3*07 metres, *307 metres, and -0307 metres. They 
are aU 307 something — 307 kilometres, or deca- 
metres, or what not. The figures are the same, 
the units are difierent. All the»measurements are 
expressed in those significant figures. If the real 
value were 306 and not 307, the inaccuracy, or the 
“ error,” would be relatively the same for all the 
measurements. “ Three significant figures ” is, in 
fact, a phrase indicating a certain degree of accur- 
acy. “ Four significant figures ” would indicate 
a stiU higher degree of accuracy, and so on. When 


T.E.A. — 9’ 
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we require an answer to three places of decimals, 
we are asking for a certain degree of absolute 
accuracy ; when we require it to three significant 
figures, we are asking for a certain degree of rela- 
tive accuracy. And it is relative accuracy that 
really matters. In buying a ton of coal, an ounce 
or two one way or the other is not of much conse- 
quence. In buying a popnd of tea or of tobacco, 
an otmee is a real consideration. An inch added 
to a man’s nose is a very different thing from an 
inch added to the Atlantic cable. 

We have seen which are the significant figures ; 
but which are the non-significant figures 1 Clearly 
those which are mere place-keepers — those which 
do not serve as indicators of exact magnitude, but 
simply give correct value to the other figures. 
There is only one figure that satisfies this condition, 
and that is zero. Nought is sometimes, then, a 
non-significant figure ; but not always. It is 
Mgnificant if it definitely asserts that there is 
nothing there — ^if it guarantees the value of a 
particular denomination to be zero. I vaguely 
recollect having read somewhere that Charles 
Dickens died worth £90,000. None of these 
noughts are significant : they merely label the 9. 
For what I mean by the statement is that in the 
roimdest of round numbers — a number which can 
be expressed by one significant figure— Charles 
Dickens bequeathed that sum of money. I mean 
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that the remembered sum is nearer the mark than 
either £80,000 or £100,000. At this point I look 
up Forster's Life of Charles Lichens and find that 
“ the real and personal estate amounted, as nearly 
as may be calculated, to £93,000.” Forster esti- 
mated the amount to two sigrdficant figures, I 
recollected that estimate to one. Neither Forster's 
noughts nor mine signify anything : they do not 
deny the possibility tha^t the amount of the estate 
was £92,864. 

"inhere is only one contingency when a nought is 
always significant, and that is when it is sand- 
wiched between two digits ; and only one when 
it is always non-significant, and that is when it is 
a mere place-keeping prefix. The noughts are 
significant in 508,007 and in 4-06 ; they are non- 
significant in 0*34 and in 0*008. 

When the last figure of a decimal is nought, 
there is a strong presumption that the nought is 
significant. If a book is priced at 3*50 dollars, the 
60 means precisely 50 cents., not 51, nor 53, nor 
48. If a fine has been measured and estimated 
at 0*170 metres, it suggests measurement to the 
nearest millimetre. If it had been measured to 
the nearest centimetre, the result would have been 
given as 0*17 metres. 

Finally, we have the case in which an integer ends 
in noughts. We cannot know, unless we are told, 
whether the noughts are signihcant or not. We 
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can sometimes' guess, tliougli. If I am told tliat 
a certain Louse Las been bought for £1500, 1 pre- 
sume that the noughts are significant. If I am 
told that an author made £1500 by his books last 
year, I suspect the noughts to be non-significant. 

It is in laboratory measurement, hovi'ever, that 
significant figures become supremely important. 
Sir Ohver Lodge assures us that the result of such 
measurement is alivays an incommensurable num- 
ber. The value of a piece of scientific research 
often depends on increasing the number of figures 
upon which rehance can be placed. Not that we 
can ever go very far by direct measurement. To 
quote Sir Ohver Lodge once more ^ “ A few excep- 
tionally skilled experimenters with a genius for the 
work, devoting a year to a research, might attain 
5-figUTe accuracy, but such accuracy as this is 
generally limited to the astronomical observatory, 
where the measurements are fairly simple and the 
theory of the errors to which instruments are neces- 
sarily liable has been studied for centuries. In 
taking the mean of a number of astronomical 
observations, even 6-figuxe accuracy is attainable, 
but beyond this it is extremely difficult to go.” 

In the attempts to find the value of w, direct 
measurement proved of httle use. By this simple 
means the value cannot be estimated beyond a 
few places of decimals. Archimedes had to resort 
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to a form of geometrical reasoning, •wMcli depends 
upon the obvious fact that the circumference of 
a circle must be less than the perimeter of a circum- 
scribed polygon, and greater than the perimeter 
of an inscribed polygon, however many sides these 
polygons may have. By this method, Ludolf van 
Ceulen (1539-1610) calculated tt to 35 places, and 
had the figures carved on his tombstone. BinaUy, 
algebraic series were employed, and it became 
possible for Shanks in 1873 to publish the value 
of 77 ^correct to 707 places of decimals. 

There are evidently two kinds of mcommen- 
surables — those which belong to pure abstract 
arithmetic and those which belong to apphed arith- 
metic. We not only know that V2, \/2 and log 2 
are incommensurable, we know that they must 
be incommensurable. We cannot, however, feel 
so confident about the result of measurement. In 
spite of the dictum quoted above, we feel that the 
quantity measured might be commensurable with 
the unit of measurement. The odds are over- 
whelmingly against it ; but it is not impossible. 

These facts bring out the difference between 
the discontinuous things, which we can count, and 
the continuous things, which we have to measure. 
They bring out the vital difference between the 
concrete arithmetic with which the learner begins 
and the concrete arithmetic with which he ends. 
He begins in the kindergarten with counting sticks 
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and beads, be' ends in the laboratory with weighing 
salts or measuring the temperature of liquids. 
The aim of the first is to give clear notions of 
numbers and of the operations that may be per- 
formed on them, the aim of the second is to apply 
those notions to the material world in which we 
live. Between these two comes the abstract arith- 
metic of the textbook. In this abstract realm we 
deal with hard uncompromising concepts and hard 
uncompromising facts. Here everything is neat 
and trim and perfect. There is no vague merging 
of one thing into another, no grq,dual fading away 
into obscurity. That 2 and 2 make 4 admits of 
no doubt or cavil ; that 2 of 12 is 9 no one who 
knows the meanings of the symbols is ever likely 
to dispute ; that a quarter of a foot is a^ twelfth 
of a yard is a conclusion that is reached by irrefut- 
able logic from the defined relationship between 
a foot and a yard. The learner asserts with con- 
•fidence that if one pound of tea costs Is. lOi., 
three pounds of the same tea will cost 5s. 6d., 
quite undisturbed by any views regarding the 
possibility of weighing out exactly one pound of 
tea, or of weighing out another quantity precisely 
three times as large. That consideration is as little 
relevant as is the question whether the purchaser 
can afiord to pay for the tea. The “ if," at any 
rate, saves the situation. In this Platonic realm 
of numerical ideas the assumption of perfect 
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relationsMps is not only legitimate, but necessary. 
We cannot calculate without them. We can make 
what discounts or reservations we like after the 
calculation is over : we must not intrude them 
upon the calculation itself. 

The theory of irrational numbers and incom- 
mensurables belongs to advanced arithmetic, and 
the question arises ; How far is it to throw its 
shadow down the course of study in our schools ? 
We see its influence extending lower and lower. 
It falls heavily on the secondary school : it is not 
imfelt in the prin^ary school. My own view is that 
it extends too far. The pupil of eleven, or indeed 
before thirteen, should not have his arithmetical 
notions clouded by irrationals, nor should he have 
his mind muddled by methods whose main justifica- 
tion is that they are well suited for incommensur- 
ables. How can we account for the growing 
tendency to exalt decimal fractions (with which I 
sympathise) and to decry simple vulgar fractions 
(with which I do not sympathise) ? Presumably 
because decimal fractions lend themselves to 
approximate methods, while vulgar fractions do 
not. The plea that a decimal fraction, deriving 
as it does from our ordinary notation for integers, 
is easier to understand than a vulgar fraction finds 
support neither in history nor in psychology. 
Vulgar fractions are as old as arithmetic itself. 
The most ancient treatise on mathematics which 
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we possess (that of Ahmes the Egyptian on Direc- 
tions for obtaining the Knonifdge of all Dark 
Things) begins straight off with vulgar fractions. 
Of the dark things with which he dealt, he evidently 
did not regard \’Tilgar fractions as the darkest. Be 
that as it may, it is clear that \T,ilgar fractions were 
known three or four thousand years before decimal 
fractions were even thought of. And the child, 
recapitulating in a broad way the history of the 
race, apprehends vulgar fractions before he can 
grasp the significance of decimal fractions. .iVith 
the aid of apparatus and concrete material the 
young child in the infant school can deal quite 
intelligently with halves and quarters and thirds, 
but it is doubtful whether at this tender age he 
can see the full meaning of our decimal notation. 
It is true that he may be brought to understand 
the value of each digit in such a number as 37. 
But so could the Greeks and the Romans. Decimal 
notation had been in use for thousands of years 
before the principle of position was adopted. And 
just as the human race found it more difificult to 
evolve a theory of local value than a theory of 
fractions, so does the child fiind it more difificult to 
grasp the notion of place value than to understand 
the nature of a simple fraction. That is one reason 
why I hold the view that the multiplication of 
decimals should be approached from the fractional 
side rather than from the notational'side. It 
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stould be approached from the notational side too, 
but when the learner’s mind is a little more mature. 

An allied tendency, flowing from the same source, 
is the exaction of a preliminary estimate. A rough 
approximation, useful as it is in long and compli- 
cated calculations, is not an advantage in each 
and every example. And it is altogether a teacher’s 
notion, not a child’s notion. Neither the bright 
child nor the dull child takes Idndly to it. He 
evades it if he can. Apparently it does not seem 
to hhn to be worth while. Every examiner knows 
that in spite of repeated counsels to make a rough 
preliminary estimate, the young candidate goes his 
own way and leaves it out. He is, in fact, m that 
middle stage to which I have referred above. The 
notion of degrees of accuracy is alien to his young 
mind. A sum is either right or wrong, and that’s 
an end of it. And if it is wrong, it might just as 
well be wrong by a pound as a penny. Hence the 
preliminary guess does not appeal to him as it 
does to the adult mind. To him it means getting 
the sum wrong first and getting ^ right afterwards. 
It means telling a lie as a preliminary to telling 
the truth. This, at any rate, seems to me bo be 
the clue to the child’s undoubted reluctance to give 
two answers to the same sum. 

I am not argmng against a preliminary guess ; 
I am simply trying to explain the young pupil’s 
resistance, and counselling the teacher to patience. 
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The reluctatfce of the modern teacher of mathe- 
matics to retain the traditional rule for the multi- 
plication of decimals (a topic which I have ahnost 
worn threadbare) seems to be rooted in a convic- 
tion that a decimal fraction is an expression which 
is of large and definite value at one end, but tails 
ofi into nothingness at the other end, and that the 
only way to deal adequately with it is to grip it 
firmly at the large end, and have as little as possible 
to do with it at the small end. There is in this 
view much common sense, especially if the decimal 
is the result of measurement (and therefore approxi- 
mate), and if contracted methods are to be encour- 
aged. But it is not a view to be forced upon the 
beginner. To hiip one end is just as definite as 
the other. And for purposes of calculation he is 
justified in his view. Even if the number is really 
incommensurable, and, because it must stop some- 
where, stops at the third place of decimals, it must 
be treated as though the whole value were com- 
pletely expressed. He should begin by accepting 
the maxim, Take care of the pence and the 
pounds will take care of themselves. Later on he 
will see the folly of being penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

Bearing these reservations m mind, the teacher 
is well advised to exhort his pupils to make pre- 
Hnomary guesses whenever they are helpful ; and 
they are helpful wherever there is danger of 
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getting lost among the details. The little things 
are more apt to bewilder than the big things. A 
prosperous draper who had for many years taken 
into his employment boys and girls straight from 
school told me that his favourite test to applicants 
was this ; Find the cost of 7| yards at 7|d. a yard. 
They generally took a long time over it, and often 
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gave an absurd answer. It was the farthings that 
puzzled them, not the pence. If they had simply 
increased one quantity by J and diminished the 
other by the same amount, they would have got 
7|d. X 8, that is, 5s., straight off. It would also 
be the correct answer, to the nearest farthing. 

It is in dealing with decimal fractions where the 
figures are many but the magnitudes are small 
that rough estimates are specially useful. Here 
the small things are peculiarly liable to be con- 
fused with the large things ; for the small things 
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do not look Sinall. It is a good plan to practise 
pupils in maldug diagrams to represent tlie relative 
magnitudes of tlie figures in a decimal, as, for 
example, in 2-679 (see diagram, p. 251). In course 
of time tlicy will come to ])icture suck an expres- 
sion as a sum of values that diminish with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and they will cease to be 
impressed by decimal digits remote from the 
decimal point. 

In making a rough estimate, let it always be a 
matter of ingenuity and intelligence, ne-^er a 
matter of mechanical routine. _ Work the sum 
mechanically if you like (it is indeed best to work 
it mechanically), but check it intelligently. One 
of my objections to ” standard form ” methods is 
that both the preliminary estimate and the com- 
plete working are obtained by the same procedure, 
and one tends to become as mechanical as the 
other. The two are in collusion and cannot give 
-independent evidence. The greater the difierenee 
in the angle of approach and the mode of calcula- 
tion between the answer and the check, the greater 
the corroborative value of the check. In the 
multiplication and division of decimals the most 
valuable check is afforded by an approximate 
vulgar fraction. If, for instance, *2685 appears, J 
may be substituted in making the rough calcula- 
tion. It is rare that the decimal part of a mixed 
decimal cannot be roughly represented by 
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h I’ I- Itowever, shouid not be tbe 

fixed rule. For making the preliminary estimate 
there should be no jfixed rule. 

The cutting short of a decimal fraction at the 
tapering end is a valuable device. It gets rid of 
perplexiag quantities, which are nevertheless so 
small as to be negligible. It is not only irrational 
numbers and recurrers that we treat in this manner : 
we deal in the same way \^th all decimal fractions 
that rim to inconvenient length. Unless the unit 
is very; large, it is rarely necessary to carry a decimal 
fraction beyond the third place. Where it is cut 
ofiE, there is, so to speak, a raw edge. It is at that 
point alone that indefiniteness exists. The total 
value is regarded as approximate, but the depar- 
ture from the true value lies solely in the last 
figure retained. If I measure a line to the nearest 
millimetre and estimate it at ’274 metre, I am 
certain about the 2 and the 7, but all I can say 
about the 4 is that it represents the real value, 
better than any other figure. What the estimate 
asserts is that the true value lies within half a 
millimetre on either side of -274 metre. In other 
words, it lies between *2735 metre and *2745 metre. 

If we are to accept the dictum that all measure- 
ments are incommensurable, how are we to deal 
with a simple question of this kmd : Find the area 
of a rectangle whose sides are 3-5 centimetres and 
2'8 centimetres respectively 1 Are we to say defin- 
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itely that fee area is (3-5 x 2-8, feat is, 9*80) 
square centimetres ? Or are we to argue feus : 
The area cannot be less than (3-45 x 2-75) square 
centimetres, and cannot be greater than (3-55 x 
2-85) square centimetres ; it therefore lies between 
9*4875 and 10*1175 square centimetres 1 The 
question brings out the difierence between pure 
arithmetic, with which the school child is mainly 
concerned, and applied^ arithmetic, which is better 
suited for advanced study. In pure arithmetic 
we assume that the lengths of the sides of ja rect- 
angle can be given with absolute accuracy. The 
solution follows the lines of pure logic. All it 
asserts is that if one side is 3*5 centimetres long 
and fee other side 2*8 centimetres long, then fee 
area is 9*8 square centimetres exactly. 

An incommensurable never ends. A book does. 
This one ends here. 
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